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¢ In the Record 


Business Highlights: Backward Look at 1960 


As 1960 draws to a close, the Board’s analyst reviews a year 
in which “opinions about business conditions were much more 
volatile than the conditions themselves.” The errors of the 
1960 forecasts—particularly with regard to the roles of 
abundant capacity, the government sector, interest rates, 
and prices—are examined in an effort to illuminate the gap 
between expectations and realities in 1960, and the hazards 
inherent in annual forecasting....... nicks: se eke PAGER 

Selected Business Indicators...........2+2-- page 44 


Railroads in 1960: Expected Recovery Failed 
To Materialize 


The fifth successive disappointing year for railroad earnings 
is indicated by data for the first three quarters of 1960. 
Factors in the continuing downtrend and present weakness in 
rail freight activity are briefly analyzed on.......page 5 


Moderate Increase in Discretionary Income 


Discretionary income as measured by the Board's series rose 
$1.2 billion in the third quarter of 1960, the smallest in- 
crease since the fourth quarter of 1959. Latest data on 
trends in discretionary and disposable income are provided 
OM eres! wiesehats lel steiohslole siete) cveis aleistel etal terete iere te DOGeLS 


Consumer Buying Plans: A Turn Upward 


New-automobile buying plans increased 5% over their 
year-ago level in September-October, 1960. Almost all 
other plans, however, remained below last year’s rate, and 
opinion about ‘current business and employment conditions 
was less favorable than in 1959. Nonetheless, this ninth re- 
port in the Board’s continuing survey of consumer buying 
plans (sponsored by Newsweek) reveals considerable im- 
provement since the second quarter of 1960 and suggests an 
uptrend in the near future..............+.----page 10 
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How the Unemployed Are Counted 
Measuring unemployment, a task vital to the study of © 
work force, has always been extremely difficult. The Bure 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Se 
are the two major sources of data on the nation’s unempl: 
ment. A full analysis of the coverage, technique, definit) 
and limitations of both series, as well as the criticisms q 
suggestions that have been made about them, is presen’ 
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Executives Report on the Business Outlook 
this month’s Survey of Business Opini) 
and Experience 

Despite the: uncertainties clouding the general econc | 

horizon, a substantial number of the 173 companies par». 

pating in this month’s survey expect their new orders, billii, 
and profits in the first half of 1961 to exceed those in 
first six months of 1960. Optimism is most notable in ce 
industries, particularly those manufacturing nonmetal or «} 
sumer products. This report outlines present anticipations — 
compares them with opinions expressed by coopera® 
executives in a similar survey conducted in the autumts 
1957, when the economy was entering a recession. pag i 


Consumer Markets: The Age of Demand 
A growing proportion of young adults will come to the) 
tion's retail counters during the next ten years. While t% 
households will be a fifth more numerous by 1970, § 
number headed by persons under thirty years of age : 
increase by almost 50%. The present article discusses 
shifting pattern of population age mix and appraises? 
probable impact on the demand for consumer goods 
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usiness Highlights 


Backward Look at 1960 


A tentative appraisal of the year’s lessons for forecasters 


\. THE YEAR 1960 draws to a close, a high degree of 
acertainty persists with respect to the short-term out- 
ok, and even with respect to the fundamental trend of 
ie recent past. Almost throughout the year, in fact, 
uch more than the usual uncertainty has attached to 
4e economic scene. While the rates of change in busi- 
ess statistics themselves have been moderate in 1960 
with a few sensational exceptions such as inventory 
emand), expectations themselves have fluctuated er- 
tically. In this respect, as in a number of others, the 
xperience of 1960 resembles 1957; for most of that year, 
90, opinions about business conditions were much more 
olatile than the conditions themselves. 


earching the Year's Record 


“This is not to say that businessmen and economists 
ave been engaging in unnecessarily intense examina- 
ion of the business figures. The behavior of business in 
960 has been an exciting, if unpleasant, puzzle almost 
ince the day the year started. The excitement is, of 
ourse, attributable to the fact that, while business 
rends themselves have looked stable, the year began on 
note of supreme optimism with the forecast consensus 
alling for something a great deal more than stability. 
This gap between expectations and the emerging reali- 
ies of the year has posed serious practical difficulties for 
he businessman, who found his budget being steadily 
dercut by his operating statement. It also has posed 
serious challenge to the forecasting fraternity. 
Business forecasting has been termed “organized 
nistake-making.” What this means is that if a forecast 
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is prepared on logical grounds, with an explicit under- 
lying rationale, the inaccuracies of the forecast should be 
traceable to their sources, and the mistakes identified. 
The forecaster is then presumably in a position to avoid 
making the same mistakes again. Unhappily, forecast- 
ing opens up infinite possibilities for mistakes, and 
eliminating a few of them each year is hardly likely to 
promote the activity into an exact science in the foresee- 
able future. 

In the constantly shifting economic universe, assump- 
tions may be erroneous in one year and valid the next; 
the identified errors may thus be matters of timing 
rather than of substance. The myriad variables involved 
in an economic system move up and down in relative 
importance, in a flux that defies precise formulation; 
even a very intelligent and accurate general appraisal of 
the situation leaves room for wide errors of timing which 
may be fatal in annual forecasting. 

In any event, it would seem to be incumbent on the 
forecaster to search the record of 1960 in pursuit of the 
errors. The list submitted below is intended, hopefully, 
as a small contribution to a quality control program for 
forecasting 1961. 


The Business of Capacity 


The duration of the steel strike of 1959 was one of 
the many premises on which a prolonged boom extend- 
ing throughout the year was forecast for 1960. As the 
strike dragged into its fourth month, it was generally 
assumed that steel inventories were approaching ex- 
haustion, and that demands were accumulating for 


NOVEMBER, 1948 TO 
JULY, 1953 


% CHANGE 
IN TOTAL INDEX 


14.8 


PAJULY 5.4953).TO 
JULY, 1957 


JULY, 1957 TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 | 


% CHANGE IN RECESSION 


OpRepresents the wholesale industrial (nonfarm, nonfood) price index 


e Represents the components of the wholesale industrial index, numbered as follows: (1) textile products and apparel; (2) hides, skins, leather, and leather products; (3) fuel, power, and 
lighting materials; (4) chemicals and allied products; (5) rubber and rubber products; (6) lumber and wood products; (7) pulp, paper, and allied products; (8) metals and metal products; 
(9) machinery and motive products; (10) furniture and other household durables; (11) nonmetallic minerals—structural; (12) tobacco products and bottled beverages; and (13) miscel- 
laneous products 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 
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apital goods and automobiles, as well for as steel itself. 
This proposition was reasonable enough, but the 
juantitative significance attached to it was apparently 
reatly exaggerated. Inventories at the end of the strike 
ere not in so rough shape as had been expected, be- 
ause they had been accumulated at a phenomenal rate 
rior to the strike. And what little inventory demand 
es after the strike was also satisfied at a phenome- 
ial rate. The 1959 strike was distinguishable from its 
sredecessor in that it occurred in an environment of 
ibundance. The margins of available capacity were 
sreat enough to provide a much larger cushion of inven- 
sory before the strike, and great enough to recoup the 
losses very rapidly after the strike. 
_ The experience surrounding the 1959 strike—so differ- 
snt from the experience of earlier steel strikes—suggests 
that the presence of abundant capacity can alter the 
oehavior patterns of business in general. In addition to 
sroviding margins for strike recoupment, abundance 
provides a margin of security against physical shortages, 
and against rising prices. A proper appraisal of the 
eapacity available to business in 1960 might thus have 
led to a more moderate forecast for the year as a whole— 
particularly a more moderate forecast of inventory 
demand, and a more moderate forecast of capital goods 
jemand. It would also have suggested that the post- 
strike boom would not of itself last through the year. 


The Role of Government 


The business forecaster is deeply impressed with the 
automatic contracyclical capabilities of the government 
sector in the course of recession. As corporate and per- 
sonal incomes stop rising and begin to decline, federal 
revenues drawn from income taxes also decline, while 
basic spending programs of government continue. In 
addition, government transfer payments rise as unem- 
ployment rises, and payments under the social security 
program tend to accelerate. The forecaster is aware that 
some government programs—such as highway con- 
struction and even defense ordering—have developed a 
contracyclical rhythm, tending to rise in periods of 
recession. 

- The 1960 experience suggests strongly that this con- 
tracyclical behavior of the government sector now de- 
serves attention on the up side of the cycle as well as the 
down side. Between mid-1958 and early 1960, in fact, 
the annual rate of surplus or deficit in the federal budget 
galloped from a $15-billion deficit to a $2-billion surplus. 
The so-called “cyclical snubbers” thus emphatically 
snubbed on the recovery, as they had in the preceding 
contraction; government spending was held under rigor- 
ous control, while the yield of income taxes rose along 
with the tax base. Transfer payments, which had risen 
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over 20% from 1957 to 1958, rose only about 3% in 
1959, and from the last half of 1959 to early 1960 were 
not rising at all. 

The advance from deficit to surplus in the federal 
budget balance following the 1958 recession was sub- 
stantially sharper than in the periods following the re- 
cessions of 1949 and 1954. Interestingly, one reason for 
this special behavior of the federal budget balance in 
1958 and ensuing years is that in both of the preceding 
recessions a significant reduction in tax rates occurred in 
the recession years themselves. The importance of these 
rate reductions in so far as the historical record is con- 
cerned, may not have been fully appreciated; and the 
absence of rate reductions in recent years may not have 
drawn the attention it deserved. 


Prices and Interest Rates 


The miscalculations of 1960 described above were 
evidently compounded by the behavior of price expecta- 
tions and interest rates. In the early months of the year, 
evidence of the abundance of supply in virtually all 
industries interacted with a relatively slow rate of 
increase in demand for goods (particularly consumer 
goods) and led to a broad shift in the balance of power 
as between buyer and seller. As the buyer gained the 
upper hand, the upward pressure on prices, which had 
been an almost unremitting feature of the postwar 
years, dwindled notably (see below). 

At the same time, bank rates on short-term loans of 
business clung at a level as high as at any time since 
1929. The incentive to speculate on inventory thus 
drained rapidly out of the business system, and so too 
with plant and equipment. Prices of these goods 
stopped rising at a time when long-term interest rates 
were at postwar peaks, and the incentive for protective 
purchasing of capital goods (that is, buying in advance 
of need to beat rising prices) also began to wane early in 
the year. 

This squeezing out of the inflationary fuel present in 
the postwar relationship of price trends and interest 
rates was widely approved as economic policy in 1959, 
and much applauded by the business community, as 
well as by many economists and forecasters. But the 
rather sudden success of the program was not clearly 
anticipated in the 1960 forecasts. On this subject, the 
1960 forecast consensus was somewhat schizophrenic. It 
called for an overstimulated inflationary boom in the 
presence of precisely those monetary and fiscal policies 
it would have recommended to moderate the boom. If 
there is a lesson here, it is that GNP forecasting danger- 
ously understates the importance of trends in interest 
-rates and prices. 

As a footnote to this reference to interest rates, it 


might be added that stock prices, and the level of 
dividend yields, seem now to deserve a good deal more 
attention than was given to them in the 1960 forecast. 
It is customary to think of stock prices as leading busi- 
ness conditions by half a year or so, by virtue of some 
mystical foreknowledge of investors. It now seems essen- 
tial to treat the stock market as an important and 
integral element of business conditions themselves—as 
a part of the business cycle, not just as a perceptive 
bystander. More than most other parts of the business 
system, the stock market is subject to its own specula- 
tive excesses, both up and down, of course; its efforts at 
correcting these excesses have important consequences 
for business conditions in general. 


Prices in 1960 


Many of the most suggestive aspects of business in 
1960 seem, on analysis, to point toward prices as one of 
the critical dimensions of the current business trend. 
Since the trough of the last recession in April, 1958, the 
wholesale industrial price level has risen about 2%, but 
virtually all of this rise occurred in the last half of 1958. 
For almost two years this broad index of industrial 
price movement has been virtually stationary. 

Broad stability in the price level has appeared on 
several other occasions in the postwar years: during the 
recession periods of 1949 and 1954; from early 1957 into 
the middle of the recession year 1958; and in the boom 
years 1952 and 1953, following the explosive speculative 
advance of prices after the start of the Korean war. 
While the current stability is thus not without its post- 
war parallels, it is distinguishable as the only period of 
stability covering almost an entire business expansion. 
The 2% increase in industrial wholesale prices between 
April, 1958, and September, 1960, compares with a 10% 
increase during the expansion period running from 
August, 1954, to July, 1957, and a 15% increase in the 
period from October, 1949, to July, 1953. 

In the peak-trough-peak cycle running from July, 
1953, to August, 1954, to July, 1957, prices fell only .8% 


during the recession phase and rose about 10% in th 
expansion phase. In general, there appeared to be 8 
considerable secular price trend running through the 
recession and recovery; that is, the prices that rose 
fastest during the recovery were in many cases the same 
prices that rose during the preceding recession. Where 
the general price level has no pronounced secular 
tendencies, one would normally expect some degree of 
inverse correlation between price movements in reces- 
sion and in recovery. No such correlation appears in the 
period July, 1953, to July, 1957. 

The looked-for correlation is also absent for the peak- 
trough-peak period from November, 1948, to July, 
1953. In this period, the industrial price structure de- 
clined broadly during recession; by far the majority of 
the twelve major components within the industrial 
wholesale price index declined. In the ensuing expan- 
sion, the general price level rose extremely sharply, but 
the behavior of the components bore no clear relation- 
ship to their behavior in the preceding recession. In 
other words, price behavior during this early postwar 
cycle seemed to be dominated by influences other than 
the cycle itself. 

In the latest peak-trough-peak period, from July, 
1957, to April, 1958, to September, 1960, a much more 
cyclical set of price movements has appeared. In gen- 
eral, the prices that rose most in the expansion since 
April, 1958, were those that declined most in the preced- 
ing recession. The cycle, rather than secular inflation, 
thus seems to have dominated recent price behavior. 


Some Trend Differences, by Industry 


Finally, there is some suggestion in the current price 
statistics of an inverse correlation between the rate of 
increase in prices by industry over the postwar years as 
a whole, and the recent trend of prices by industry. 
Since the early postwar years, the largest increases 
among components of the industrial price index appear 
in metals and products, machinery and motive products, 
and rubber and products. In all three of these compo- 
nents, price trends have recently been stable to mildly 
downward; all three are now below March levels. 

Conversely, recent price trends have been somewhat 
firmer in chemicals and paper, two major groups whose 
postwar price advance has been less rapid. And prices 
have been quite strong recently in the “fuel-power- 
lighting” group, where the postwar increase has been 
quite slow. 

This, too, suggests that longer-term influences om 
prices have become subordinated to the cyclical pres- 
sures of current market conditions. 

ALBERT T. SomMERS 
Dwision of Business Analysis 
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ie WIDELY held expectations of a significant gain in 
railroad freight movement for 1960 have not been 
realized. In the first ten months of this year, freight 
carloadings failed to advance above the low level of the 
comparable 1959 period. Even in the four months July 
through October carloadings totaled a scant 3% above 
the same period of 1959 when, materially affected by 
the steel strike, they had fallen to the depressed level of 
April-July, 1958—their lowest level since the Thirties. 
Although rail freight activity rebounded in the three 


Railroads in 1960 


Expected Recovery 


Failed to Materialize 


months following the shutdowns in the steel industry, 
it has plainly deteriorated since early 1960. 

For the first three quarters of 1960, total operating 
revenues! were off 2.4% from last year, operating ex- 
penses declined 1.4%, and net income was down by 
nearly 25%. (A small decline in total operating revenues 
is generally translated into a substantial percentage 
drop in net income, since the latter figure is so much 
smaller. In recent years, net income has amounted to 
about 6% or 7% of total operating revenues.) 

Net income of Class I railroads? for 1960, based on 
data thus far this year and in the absence of any indica- 
tion for an energetic recovery in the final quarter, is 
expected to trail behind the already low figure of $578 
million for 1959. The Association of American Railroads 
estimates net income (after taxes and fixed charges) of 
Class I railroads at about $513 million for 1960. This 
estimate takes into account the additional revenue re- 


1 Freight revenue constitutes about 85% of the railroads’ total 
operating revenues. The remaining 15% is derived from passenger 
service, mail, express, and other 

2 Class I roads are those with annual operating revenues of at least 
$1 million prior to January 1, 1956, and a minimum of $3 million in 
subsequent years. Class I railroads account for almost 997% of the 
operating revenues of all line-haul roads 
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Expenditures of the Railroads for New Plant 


and Equipment 
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Higher Freight-car Shipments, but Lower Orders 
and Backlogs 
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sulting from the freight rate increase which went into 
effect on October 24 of this year. This would be the 
fifth successive disappointing year for railroad earnings; 
net income has fallen each year since the all-time peak 
of $927 million in 1955. 

Rail activity in each of the years 1956 through 1960 


failed to live up to expectations largely because of un 
foreseen circumstances—the steel strike in the summe 
of 1956, the 1957-1958 recession, and the extended stee 
strike in the summer and fall of 1959. The sluggishnes 
in rail freight business this year stems mainly from thi 
leveling off of general industrial activity, rather thai 
from any special conditions within the transport indus 
try. A corroboration of this judgment lies in the per 
formance of truck transportation, the railroads’ leading, 
competitor. Intercity tonnage of motor carriers has beet 
trailing last year’s figures since April. However, 195! 
represented an all-time peak in truck freight traffic 
whereas rail volume in 1959 was far below a record. 
Aside from strikes and business recessions, an addi 
tional deterrent to railroad earnings in most of the pas 
five years has been a continuation of competitive losse 
to other types of carriers, particularly trucks. The rail 
roads’ relative share of intercity freight traffic declinec 
persistently from 71% in 1943 to 46% in 1959, whil 
motor trucks increased their share from 6% to 22% 
From 1949 to 1959 the total volume of intercity freigh‘ 
grew at a slightly slower rate than gross nationa 
product (in constant dollars, excluding services); rail 
road volume has shown virtually no growth. In the 
same ten-year period, the “goods and construction’ 
component of national output rose at an annual rate o 
3.1%, compared with 2.7% for total ton-miles of inter 
city freight. Excluding railroads, the annual rate o; 
growth for ton-miles was 5.5%. The combined busines: 
of freight carriers other than the railroads has thu 
grown considerably faster than national‘ output. 


Sensitivity to Recessions. 


The railroads have demonstrated greater vulnerabil 
ity to business recessions in the postwar period thar 
other freight carriers. From 1948 to 1949, from 195é 
to 1954, and from 1957 to 1958, the railroads sufferec 
losses in intercity ton-miles of freight ranging from 10% 
to 17%. Ton-miles of freight carried on inland water. 
ways, although less seriously affected than railroads 
have also reacted strongly to business contractions. O} 
the railroads’ leading freight-carrying competitors 
motor trucks and pipelines have weathered recession: 
with the smallest losses. In fact, motor trucks chalked 
up a 9% increase in intercity ton-miles from 1948 tc 
1949, and oil pipelines gained 5% from 1953 to 1954. 

The relative degrees of susceptibility of the various 
types of carriers to economic slowdowns primarily re- 
flect the kinds of cargo they carry. The railroads and 
waterways carry the bulk of heavy industrial goods, 
which generally react more sensitively to a faltering 
economic trend than do consumer goods. 


. Trends by Type of Freight 


There has been a distinct downtrend in recent years 
in less-than-carload shipments carried by rail and in 
shipments of coal and livestock. A decline in these three 
types of cargo has been in progress since the end of the 
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rar. Competitive losses by the railroads have been most 
onounced in less-than-carload shipments, reflecting 
imarily the inroads made by trucks. Rates on less- 
an-carload freight tend to be higher than for full car- 
ads. Since freight cars generally have larger capacities 
an trucks, a less-than-carload shipment may be a full 
ruck load. Hence truck transportation often has a rate 
dvantage in this type of shipment. Whereas l.c.l. ship- 
ents accounted for 15% of railroad carloadings in 1946, 
hey represent only 6% of the total today. Livestock 
as declined from 2% of carloadings in 1946 to less than 
% today. Here again, the loss is mainly a competitive 
me, since livestock output has risen substantially in 
e past fifteen years. 

_ The drop in the railroads’ shipments of coal, which is 
itill their leading single cargo both in terms of number 
of carloadings and revenues, stems from the decline in 
:0al output. Displaced in many instances by other fuels, 
production of coal has fallen by some 40% in the past 
ifteen years; the decline in coal carloadings has been of 
» similar magnitude. Coal today accounts for 17% of 
otal carloadings, compared with an average of 20% in 
the years 1946 through 1948. 

The group of commodities labeled “manufactures and 
miscellaneous,”’ which includes all types of goods (other 
than coal, coke, forest products, grains, livestock, and 
sre), accounts for about half of total carloadings. Some 
decline has occurred in this category in recent years. 
Shipments of forest products, and grain and grain 
products, have been least affected by competition from 
sther carriers, and rail volume in these commodities has 
been maintained. 

Total carloadings shrank more than 20% from their 
1947-1949 average to 1959 while ton-miles of freight 
sarried by railroads declined only 5%. Increased capaci- 
ty of cars and longer average hauls account for the 
difference in these two sets of figures. 


Railroad Capital Spending 


Expenditures by the railroads for new plant and 
squipment in 1960 will total $1.07 billion, according to 
sstimates of the Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This total exceeds 
the relatively low levels of 1958 and 1959 ($.75 billion 
and $.92 billion, respectively), but is still substantially 
below the 1957 figure of $1.4 billion. 

Although deliveries of freight cars in the first ten 
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months of 1960 totaled 48,300 compared with 32,600 
for the same period last year, they are still barely 
keeping pace with the average annual number retired; 
no substantial net addition to freight-car ownership is 
taking place this year. Domestic freight-car deliveries 
averaged 69,400 cars annually in the postwar period, but 
they experienced wide fluctuations, ranging from a low 
of 35,700 cars in 1954 to 112,600 in 1948. Year-to-year 
changes ranged from a decline of 55% from 1953 to 1954 
to an increase of over 100% from 1950 to 1951. 

The number of freight cars shipped in any one year 
generally reflects the level of orders in the preceding 
year. The depressed level of freight-car deliveries last 
year was probably largely recession-induced, since 
freight-car orders in 1958 had dropped to the second- 
lowest level in the postwar years. An added depressant 
to last year’s freight-car purchases was the steel strike, 
which delayed some deliveries into 1960. 

New orders for freight cars have been disappointingly 
low this year. Through October they totaled only two 
thirds the level of the comparable 1959 period, and only 
60% of the actual shipments rate for this year. The 
backlog of freight-car orders has thus been shrinking 
rapidly, suggesting a decline in deliveries of freight cars 
in the coming year. 

Suieiey S. HorrmMan 
Dwwision of Business Analysis 
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Price Determination in Oligopolistic and Monopolistic Situations— 
A monograph designed to generate economic theory after 
examination of business practice. This brief analysis is based 
on a series of discussions with representatives of several 
manufacturing firms in different industries and is designed 
to develop a theory of oligopolistic and monopolistic be- 
havior that conforms to the actual price-setting procedures 
followed by these firms. By Wilford J. Eiteman. Michigan 
Business Reports No. 33, Bureau of Business Research, School 
of Business Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1960, 45 pages. $2.50. 


Selling: Its Broader Dimensions—Intended as a supplementary 
reading source in salesmanship courses, this book contains 
selected articles from business periodicals which are 
grouped under six major headings: “Selling Trends and 
Perspective,” “Our Expanding Frontiers,” “Consumer 
Prediction and Motivation,” “Sales Process,” and “Keys to 
Career Success.” By Taylor W. Meloan and John M. 
Rathmell. The Macmillan Company, New York, New York, 
1960, 409 pages. $7.50. 


In Your Opinion . . . —The author, an editor of the Gallup 
poll, examines characteristics of the American electorate as 
reflected in public opinion polls from 1945 to 1960. By John 
M. Fenton. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1960, 220 pages. $3.95. 


How To Manage and Help Salesmen—This “how to” book for 
sales managers gives primary attention to human relation- 
ships between the manager and his salesmen. By Charles B. 
Roth. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1960, 159 pages. $4.95. 
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Table ] 


Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 


Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1956-1960, by Quarters 


Major Dis- 
Year and Quorter Disposable Imputed Fixed Essentlal cretionary 
Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 
DISC N viens, sternite 284.6 14.4 64.4 103.5 102.3 
Ho shevescimpte les 291.1 14.7 66.4 105.5 104.5 
LUBE Oe o Sie 295.2 15.2 67.8 107.9 104.2 
UV. Sevarsintarerae 300.3 15.5 69.0 108.5 107.2 
PST gee. Bee 303.0 15.7 70.0 109.1 108.2 
Hh Sears he cyecehs 308.8 16.1 70.8 111.0 110.9 
TD Scars eis evel 312.7 16.6 72.6 113.4 110.7 
Wig dciscte tiasete 311.2 16.8 73.2 113.9 107.4 
1958S With Sieve 311.4 17.0 73.7 116.0 104.7 
De 5% stiate? 314.0 17.4 73.8 117.9 re 105.0 
LEE yceserserche-a0a 321.9 17.6 74.9 118.6 110.8 
NVa eevee an 324.9 18.0 75.5 118.7 112.7 
1959) WATE a Ran. 329.6 18.3 76.9 119.0 115.4 
[URAL SA Saks or, 338.3 18.3 78.6 120.1 121.3 
WUE Sevee nto as oh 338.5 18.7 80.3 121.8 117.7 
LN AoE Oe ope 342.4 19.0 81.8 123.1 118.6 
1960! Ir a ss ose 347.0 19.7 81.9 123.2 122.2 
a cibesties 354.1 20.1 84.3 125.4 124.3 
WD 5088S ane love 357.5 20.4 85.0 126.6 125.5 
Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
p—Preliminary 
r—Revised 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 


Table 2A 


Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and Discretionary 
Income in Constant Dollars, 1956-1959 


Year 


Billions of dollars 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The 


Conference Board 


Discretionary 


Income 


104.6 
108.8 
108.2 
118.7 


Plus: 


Consumer 
instalment 


Debt 


Extensions 


40.2 
42.5 
40.8 
48.5 


Equals: 


Discretionary 


Fund 


144.8 
151.4 
149,1 
167.1 


Discretionary 
Income in 
1947-1949 

Dollars 


89.9 
90.0 
87.9 
95.3 


Table 1A 


Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Incom 


1956-1959 
Major Dis- 
Year Disposable Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 

1956. ive acieuclere 292.9 15.0 66.9 106.4 104.6 
TOS wrote disistiayels cists 308.8 16.4 71.7 111.9 108.8 
1958 oi. 5a ora sleu Smeg 317.9 17.6 74.3 117.7 108.2 
DOBSON, ssw sys necedaretehey < 337.3 18.5 79.4 120.8 118.7 


Billions of dollars 
Details may not add to totals, owing to rounding 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


Table 2 


Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and Discretionar 
Income in Constant Dollars, 1956-1960, by Quarters 


Plus: Discretionary 
Consumer Equals: Income in 
Year and Quarter Discretionary Instalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Income Debt Fund Dollars 
Extensions 
TISGOW i scacthe ae se 102.3 39.7 142.0 88.6 
| ise eer s cshe ae a 104.5 39.6 144.1 90.3 
NLS ictelen ees 104.2 40.0 144,2 89.2 
WV oohcpeae es 107.2 41.5 148.7 90.6 
F957 i aistemis oe nee 108.2 41.8 150.0 90.6 
Ces sed ei 110.9 42.3 153.2 92.1 
Dh eats One 170.1 43.1 153.2 90.8 
IV eclule st @iatele's 107.4 43.0 150.4 87.7 
1958 Ol Pecrocmesenie 104.7 39.8 144.5 85.5 
Lt Acai, Raed bole 105.0 39.5 144.5 85.5 
HDs Lc ticiel eirele te 110.8 40.6 151.4 89.7 
BV ckicraicne ss tates, te 112.7 43.4 156.1 90.9 
VO SON osetantes ves 115.4 46.1 161.5 93.3 
Hoek were ee 121.3 48.5 169.8 97.7 
HB sss aces wheat, 117.7 49.9 167.6 94.2 
WVcra vials elect. 118.6 49.4 168.0 94.5 
1960) Utes, ccastassianeu 122.2 49.8 172.0 97.2 
La oe Sore ee 124.3 51,4 175.7 98.4 
Hips 23 cisions 125.5 49.5 175.0 99.1 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 

p—Preliminary 

r—Revised 

Sources: Federal Reserve; Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 
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Quarterly Percentage Changes in Disposable and 
Discretionary Income 
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MODERATE RISE IN 
DISCRETIONARY INCOME 


ee elt et tee 


As MEASURED by the Board’s series, discretionary 
income rose $1.2 billion in the third quarter of 1960, to 
$126. 5 billion (seasonally adjusted annual rate). This 
was the smallest increase since the fourth quarter of 
1959; it follows an increase of $3.6 billion and $2.1 
billion in the first and second quarters of 1960, respec- 
tively. 
: P) 


Disposable income rose $3.4 billion in the July— 
September quarter (to $357.5 billion), according to cur- 
rent estimates of the Department of Commerce. 
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An increase in essential outlays was responsible for 
more than half of the $2.2-billion increase in total non- 
discretionary outlays in the third quarter. Increases 
were recorded in expenditures for food, clothing, house- 
hold utilities, and medical care, owing primarily to price 
rises in these categories. 

7 


~ Major fixed commitments (largely instalment credit 
and home mortgage repayments) continued their up- 
ward trend, rising $700 million. Major fixed commit- 
ments rose over 8% between the second quarter of 1959 
and the third quarter of 1960, while disposable income 
rose only 5.5%. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


Trends in Disposable and Discretionary Income 
120 


15 


100 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Index numbers: 1957 =100 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


A $2-billion reduction in the rate of new instalment 
credit extensions, associated with some sluggishness in 
retail sales, occurred in the July-September period. This 
decline in credit extensions more than offset the $1.2- 
billion increase in discretionary income, and resulted in 
a $700-million reduction in the discretionary fund (dis- 
cretionary income plus consumer instalment credit 
extensions). 

wT 


Retail sales, which have shown no sustained upward 
trend in the past five quarters, appear to have been 
affected to some extent by the reduced rate of growth in 
discretionary income. At the end of summer, sales had 
receded to the level of the spring of 1959, even though 
disposable income had risen over $19 bilion in that 
period. 


g 


Retai spending, particularly for big-ticket items, has 
usually been more responsive to changes in discretionary 
income than to changes in disposable income. In periods 
of expansion in business conditions, discretionary in- 
come usually rises more rapidly than disposable income 
(as witness the period from mid-1958 to mid-1959). 
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Since mid-1959, however the rate of increase in dis- 
cretionary income has been, on the whole, no more rapid 
than the increase in disposable income. Since the peak 
of business activity immediately preceding the steel 
str ke, the increase in discretionary income, in terms of 
dollars, has been only one fifth as great as the increase 
in disposable income, whereas normally about one third 
of disposable income is reflected in discretionary income. 


Parricia Levy 
Division of Business Analysis 


Consumer Optimism Declines in 1960 
120 


BUSINESS GOOD NOW 


110 


60 
JAN MAR. MAY JULY SEPT, NOV. 
FEB APR. JUNE AUG. OcT. DEC. 


Index numbers: January—December, 1959 =100 
Source: The Conference Board 


CONSUMER BUYING PLANS: 


Nee buying plans advanced 5% in 
September-October, 1960, as compared with the same 
period a year earlier. While the only other favorable 
year-to-year comparisons were in plans for ranges, the 
September-October reports revealed considerable im- 
provement since the second quarter of 1960. Plans to 
buy homes, furniture, floor coverings, dishwashers, 
refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners and plans to make 
home improvements were at or near their 1959 level in 
contrast to strong declines reported during the second 
quarter and even during the summer months. Used- 
automobile, air-conditioner, freezer, washer and dryer 
plans still remained well below last year’s rate. 
Consumer opinions about the current business and 
employment situation in the third quarter were under- 
standably less favorable than last year. However, 
expectations about future employment opportunities 
were only a little less optimistic than in 1959. The im- 
provement in buying plans during September-October 
clearly indicated a change from the readjustment phase 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
BETTER NOW THAN SIX MONTHS AGO 


MORE JOBS 
EXPECTED SIX MONTHS HENCE 


NOV: 
DEC. 


MAY 
JUNE 


JULY 
AUG. 


SEPT, 
OCT. 


MAR. 


FEB. APR. 


A TURN UPWARD 


in consumer purchases and probably even more the 
coming of an upturn in the near future. 

These are the main conclusions of the ninth report of 
the continuing survey of consumer buying plans con- 
ducted by THe ConFERENCE Boarp under the sponsor- 
ship of Newsweek magazine. Interviewing for this study 
is being carried out by Sindlinger and Company. (For 
earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying plans, 
which are available beginning with February, 1958, see 
The Business Record of January, 1960.) 


Current Business View 


While buying plans foreshadow a beginning of an 
upturn in the near future, opinions of consumers about 
current business and employment conditions were still 
influenced by the readjustment in the economy during 
the third quarter of 1960. Consumer optimism about 
local business conditions was already more tempered in 
March-April than during the first months of the year. 
As the downward trend continued in May-June, the 
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\proportion of optimistic household heads fell below the 
‘year-ago level for the first time since 1958. While the 
proportion of optimists fell further in July-August and 


‘Table 1: Opinions about Business and Employment in 
© Local Community 


In per cent of household heads 


Jan.- Mar.-  May- July- Aug.- Sept. Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 


Business Conditions Now 


Good 
GSS Ss clin vss 40 38 44 44 44 43 43 
T9605. fate es 46 40 38 35 34 
Bad 
BOD iaret culos 33 31 25 26 27 27 26 
RIGO se eccrine o's 23 26 30 31 33 
Normal 
iio h eg 17 18 17 17 17 17 18 
19G6O'. cc tee's« 20 21 20 21 20 
Other! 
OS Fae sets ss 13 15 16 14 14 15 15 
POGOe ict tave 13 14 13 14 14 Ay ma 
Totals jedrarrs's 100 100 100 100 100 100 42100 


Employment Situation Now 


Jobs plentiful 
GOR Be wierd sos 15 17 24 28 30 29 25 
NGO's cscs taro 26 23 24 23 22 Ne Jc 
Jobs not so plentiful 
TOSS cscs a 37 35 31 31 29 29 32 
DIOS ola s 6:00 10 33 34 33 34 34 ae ei 
Jobs hard to get 
GSS tae alate © 35 33 28 26 25 26 27 
VIGO. os so ce 24 27 29 30 31 =o at) 
Normal 
TISP asses anes 3 3 3 3 3 3 
D960! eis ass 3 4 3 3 2 Aa me 
Other! 
NSS wrareriveve ens 13 14 15 13 14 14 15 
POO osc apeps 14 14 12 12 12 3 oa 
Totals: iis: 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


More jobs 
DPD Oe eke. cts.8.056 47 40 29 26 26 29 36 
DIO nie csvede 45 37 27 24 24 if 3 
Fewer jobs 
PROG. ats a tte se 8 9 15 19 18 15 11 
NEGO Ss s,s r.| 6 9 16 19 19 Pie ie 
Same number 
(CTs) ae AO, AAI 32 36 41 40 40 40 37 
EGO s oc2e. ais 36 40 43 42 41 fd re 
Other! 
Unto, AE I 14 16 16 17 17 17 18 
WIGO: cnte:03 5 14 15 16 16 17 te A 
Lis} 2] Baers 100 100 100 100 100 100 £42100 


1|ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 
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August-September, pessimists were still fewer than 
optimists relatively to 1958 when pessimists were in the 
majority. 

Optimism in the third quarter of 1960 about business 
conditions declined in every region compared with both 
the previous and the year-ago quarters. The mildest dip 
was in the East in both comparisons. While there was a 
sharp drop compared with last year in both the Midwest 
and West, the decline as compared with the previous 
quarter was much stronger in the West. 


Job Opportunities Now and in Past Two Years 


As optimism about job opportunities fell below last 
year’s level in August-September, 1960, the ratio of 
optimists to pessimists was still better than at any time 
during 1958 and the first four months of 1959. The 
trend, however, has been downward, paralleling opin- 
ions about business conditions since the early months of 
1960. By May-June the proportion of those indicating 
that jobs were not so plentiful and that jobs were hard 


Table 2: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 


In per cent of household heads 


Jan.- Mar.- — May- July- Aug.-  Sept.- Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 


Compared with Six Months Before 


Better off 
T9597 actele ote 27 27 29 29 28 28 26 
19607 aa 28 27 26 25 25 
Worse off 
1959 acccees 13 13 11 10 17 17 13 
TI6OM sl eteis.s 12 12 11 11 12 ss ue 
Same 
OSD a5 dete ee Beek2 59 59 60 60 60 60 
W960 Seas « 59 60 61 62 62 ae A 
Other! 
VOSS iccasesrerter cin 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
1960..... Arte es a 2 2 2 Oe 


Total....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Better off 
1959 ics Giavaove 33 31 29 28 28 29 28 
1960... 2.53 a6 ¢ 32 30 yr 4 24 24 
Worse off 
WISTS caawerecie 4 5 5 5 5 5 4 
1960 52 ccc 4 4 4 5 5 ate 
Same 
19 5G. sarcrevoreie Lnalay A 58 59 59 60 59 58 
L9G ee Oe, 60 61 63 64 a a 
Other! 
TESS weeresicc s 7 8 Zé 8 8 9 10 
T96O)S Aetos cic. 7 8 8 7 8 ats ate 
Tofdlioncs.cmas, 100 100 100 100 100 4100 + «100 


1[ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source; The Conference Board 
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Table 3: Relative Buying Plan Rates by Annual Household 
Income 


1959 1960 
Plans To Buy Yearly | ll tll IV | tl Ul 
New Automobiles 
All households..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Income 

Under $5,000... .47 250048. 430,00 .46 545 10-39) 1.42, 
$5,000-$7,499. 1.05 1.08 1.18 .96 .98 1.16 1.01 1.07 
$7,500-$9,999. 1.79 1.96 1.66 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.81 1.62 
$10,000 and over 2.73 2.28 2.48 3.15 3.02 2.34 3.40 2.91 


Used Automobiles 
All households..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Income 
Under $5,000... .87 -86 .94 .82 .85 -83 .81 .78 
$5,000-$7,499. 1.19 1.24 1.19 1.22 1.10 1.16 .95 1.19 


$7,500-$9,999. 1.18 1.26 1.04 1.18 1.24 1.16 1.47 1.24 
$10,000 and over 1.08 91 «697 1.30 7.31 17.15 1.35 1.23 


to get was higher than in 1959. In July-August and 
August-September, the proportion of optimists about 
job opportunities fell below last year’s level. These 
opinions coincided with a continuing high rate of unem- 
ployment reported by the Census Bureau. 

The regional distribution of opinions about jobs was 
similar to opinions about local business conditions. 
Thus, compared with both previous and year-ago quar- 
ters, the least decrease in optimism was reported in the 
East and the worst dips in the West and Midwest. 


Prospects for Jobs 


Throughout the first three quarters of 1960 slightly 
less optimism than in 1959 was reported about employ- 


Table 4: Attitudes toward Purchasing Automobiles and 
Homes 
In per cent of household heads 
1959 1960 
July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan. Mar. May- July-  Aug.- 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. June Aug. Sept. 
Automobiles 


Good time to buy. 40 46 34 37 38 38 40 44 
Bad time to buy.. 31 26 35 30° 27" 28” 28 a 


Conditional...... 10 9 10 ee | 10 9 9 
Othertaccr eae 20720) 23 24° 25” 25" 237 F2i 
Totals sSeees 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


New models better 
thanlastyear's. 28 26 23 24 26. 25 26 26 


New models worse 
thanlastyear's. 22 16 20 19 17 "18 * 7 ces 


Other! ......... 20 30 31 27 25 24 25 25 
Totals. cis.< sta 100 .100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Homes 


Good time fobuy. 48 45 43 46 46 44 45 44 
Bad time fo buy.. 28 29 32 28 29 +29 «+30 30 


Conditional...... 6 5 5 5 4 4 5 5 
Other; fe. «2. 20) 21 21 22 “22 © 23022 
Totdl ic. 6 sacs 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1{ncludes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Source: The Conference Board 


ment conditions expected in the next six months. A 
downward trend was already evident during the first 
three quarters of 1959. From September-October last 
year through January-February this year, however, 
hopes of a boom after the steel strike created favorable 


New-auto Plans Better than Last Year as Used-auto Plans Remain Weak 


120 


Ke) 


100 


90 


Plans to buy within the next six months. Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 
Two-month moving average 
Source: The Conference Board 
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anticipations. As no boom came about, optimistic job 
jexpectations dipped again, paralleling the 1959 decline. 
‘Recent buying plans, however, suggested renewed con- 
‘sumer confidence. Thus employment expectations may 
-also rise in the fourth quarter of 1960. 

- While optimistic job expectations decreased fairly 
‘evenly in all four regions between the first and the 
‘second quarters of 1960, the decline of confidence in job 
“prospects was much more pronounced in the West and 
Midwest than in the two other regions, resembling the 
‘regional distribution of opinions about the current em- 
ployment situation and local business conditions. 


New-auto Plans Advanced in the Newer Regions .. . 
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Since May-June, opinions about present household 
financial conditions compared with six months earlier 
showed less optimism than last year. Latest findings in 
August-September, however, indicated no new deterio- 
ration. On the other hand, expectations about household 
financial conditions six months hence (which were al- 
ready slightly less optimistic than last year during the 
first four months of 1960) indicated a sharper decline in 
optimism in August-September than in May-June. 


Automobiles 


Consumers had 5% more plans to buy new automo- 
biles in September-October, 1960, than a year ago. As 
intentions for new automobiles gained only 3% in the 
third quarter, it is perhaps too early to infer a new surge 
in demand. Nevertheless, the fact that buying plans in 
1960 never dipped below the 1959 level in any two- 
month period indicates a sustained strong buying inter- 
est and foreshadows a good reception of the 1961 
models. Buying plans clearly indicated increased new- 
passenger-car registrations for 1959 and 1960. A further 
increase for the third consecutive year will be fore- 
shadowed if present gains in consumer plans continue. 

However, a larger proportion of household heads con- 
sidered the new models similar to last year’s during the 
summer and early fall of 1960 than in 1959 as the pro- 
portion of those who saw either improvement or deterio- 
ration in the new models declined. Concurrently there 
was no change in the proportion of households believing 
that this was a good time to buy an automobile. 


Third-quarter Used-auto Plans Near 1959 Level 


While the latest September-October reports of used- 
auto buying plans were not favorable, third-quarter 
reports indicated a better trend. Against a year-to-year 
drop of more than one fifth in the second quarter, third- 
quarter plans were only 2% below last year’s level. An- 
other good sign was a 4% increase compared with the 
previous quarter. This gain was in contrast to a sharp 
decline between the same quarters last year. 

The increase in new-automobile plans can be at- 
tributed entirely to gains in the Midwest and especially 
to a surge of 23% in the West. While eastern plans 
declined 3%, southern plans remained unchanged. 

In contrast to this regional pattern, used-automobile 
plans dropped in the western parts of the country while 
plans advanced in the older regions, especially in the 
South where plans gained 25%. 


Plans and Income 


The previous reports in this series (The Business 
Record, June, 1960, and September, 1960) noted concur- 
rent changes in the new-automobile buying plans of 
households with income of $10,000 and over and the 
trends in the stock market. The planning rate of high- 
income households during the stock market decline in 
the first quarter of 1960 fell relative to the planning rate 
of all households reporting automobile buying plans. As 
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Table 5: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Plans To Buy Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- Apr.- May- June- July- Aug.- Sept.- Oct.- Novy.- Dec.- 
Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Automobiles 
New Automobiles 
TOSS SRAM. siéjatelarerleratict's: stele eiacaraly ate 89 90 99 106 104 99 99 99 100 106 109 113 
(BET) ee RAIA SIOD Ser Tee es pret as 109 101 104 108 110 105 99 102 106 105 aga 
Used Automobiles 
TO SR theta clelsle Gishete vis itelelte eiainas 112 114 104 110 118 104 84 94 101 88 81 96 
TOGO err ad aatw nia Stork esis cahectes svetapernte 106 97 89 87 85 88 88 87 83 84 ae «s 
Total Automobiles! ; 
1959. 5 cos. cleave aye wie aiw bole pravieolets 99 101 102 107 109 101 93 96 101 99 97 105 
MIG6O nei. coc: caile ahe/arela ehete is kates: iuaye 107 97 95 99 98 96 94 96 98 97 Pi 
Homes 
New Homes 
VDDD wore ete oie ethers ests ete sis spsreteneiere 102 102 101 115 107 110 119 103 86 82 86 97 
VQGO ST clsleite wale ee 0s cleats stabi 103 106 96 81 76 75 71 67 64 
Used Homes ; 
TO SD Wee Wie is dckebeiete scutacas aoe 97 106 110 114 121 113 105 95 88 91 80 86 
TIGO sates 2 Siiclo tered Sioie euenectedaatele 108 110 91 77 88 106 91 ' 76 89 mi 
Total Homes! 
TOSS occ scpekcta erate aie susieroda slo ofttens 100 106 105 112 113 111 117 oT. 86 87 86 93 
1960 Nesccale shose'easisce sie ara tts sipisis stale 102 106 93 80 85 88 78 74 79 we ane = 


Home Improvements and Accessories 
Floor Coverings 


TOT als oath te ole reer daweelaters 103 104 104 104 99 98 96 99 100 99 97 93 
TG O ATEN 2. httole te oawiloke Sloe Siete, eae 101 104 98 93 85 81 86 94 99 xe oe ate 
Furniture : 
T95S9: ficls 9 Bahay gs aie sate cient hes 97 95 101 108 104 100 99 97 100 103 99 92 
LAL d AG LABS ONO Ao HO ee 95 107 95 87 88 87 87 94 97 csc 
Home Improvements 
TOO heusinasls Fi ete cis Wreisie eiere orks 107 114 117 114 112 104 92 93 90 83 87 95 
1960 Freee tte ce insets rite eee 1017 110 116 110 99 91 85 83 85 84 
Appliances 
Air condifioner 
TOS eve eietore eiove lets otatelwiare ea tel ae 98 123 139 146 147 121 83 78 69 47 65 109 
EIGO wea ianershele did sisceisrlnensieescaelle o 127 125 127 117 111 85 68 54 52 d', ae 
Dishwasher 
1959 oi sichaininvseuldersiviocassietar ene ate 88 89 98 99 101 103 105 111 103 88 106 116 
TOGO are sec tuesers ois saete oie iovelleleescews touas 108 105 78 70 86 77 69 89 107 102 ais ae 
Dryer f 
TODO SE. cictoke ars Metered recs slepte sete eia et 104 111 103 81 83 91 90 104 118 114 102 99 
EDGO oe sete aie le) cred a el i avetee ote ester 98 101 88 66 65 82 86 82 84 
Freezer 
TO SOS Nits hscchiies Meee aie 97 90 103 107 89 94 106 109 109 95 96 100 
PP OO biases do slecs Otros pyets Stokely) aoe 95 97 94 78 70 87 88 86 87 86 ore 
Range 
VO SGN Ns oct hivia e's © sjn.aye ainiole apricots 103 117 108 106 107 103 112 102 86 83 84 108 
TOGO? Paters pieces. 3 Rite ears bases alrtate ds 125 107 87 76 79? 84 83 1017 99 100 
Refrigerator 
NZSO car sates tess wees cs hectare 94 94 100 107 101 110 113 107 97 88 94 98 
EP OO ree s70%e aid tote ates ope stshareseis.« See 112 117 96 85 87 87 88 101 95 96 5 Sh 
Television set 
LGB rinctshevere ater fore siete. a.91evtisiann tele cs 113 108 97 99 95 90 108 121 107 90 80 86 
TOGO cracevers toldieve sins! e telus idisve Mere eB 90 86 83 75 84 92 93 89 97 oie ate 
Vacuum cleaner 
TOS Oe iar tatareatald etal: v7 jatelsivotevods 104 97 91 84 98 98 107 114 100 100 101 116 
TOO ato tptacicre io eters a iekaveinia hie tasters 115 119 113 81 80 95 108 115 100 107 a a 
Washing machine ; 
Dose lea iavers tes seiain(s,ai91s.biecseasalecgus ateks 106 107 101 93 96 101 101 104 104 93 91 1017 
TIGR se ciae eee sok Sits acon 112 109 94 89 84 81 86 85 78 Bre ae Ah 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon request 
1{ncludes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind. For available data for 1958 and for the wording of the questions used in obtaining the above information, see The 
Business Record, January and September, 1960 Source: The Conference Board 
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1959 1960 
1] Ul IV i] (ll 
‘Automobiles 
iNew Automobiles 
United States........ 90 104 98 107 106 109 101 
SOE ERE eee te 84 98 98 120 98 108 95 
\ EE ee 86 108 100 105 114 110 103 
RUT see chaste +6. 98 101 104 98 101 106 104 
WHOShA tS ae stk wd 98 112 83 107 109 118 102 
Used automobiles 
United States........ 108 114 91 87 101 86 8&9 
est ile extad 6 sdals ov 102 117 89 91 8445 77; 94 
Midwestern... URIS... 112 109 91 88 113 80 75 
RIDUT I oa e ia GIRS apas-ere 109 119 84 88 118 101 105 
RM OSE Maciel c. 5, ells cess as 109 112 104 75 80 87 84 
: Total automobiles! 
: United States........ 98 108 95 99 102 98 96 
OS ee eee 94 102 96 107 90 93 92 
| Midwest............ o7_ 110 94 99 | 112 97 192 
OUT s eeatasis ce las ao 5 102 109 95 94 107 103 104 
i en es 104 117 92 93 92 101 95 
Homes 
New Homes 
United States........ 97 109 109 84 105. 77. 71 
EOSPo hee sais seas ss 82 106 119 92 124 71 80 
IMI WOSPe So Poa. cele 99 122 101 78 L559 973 70 
BOUT Sie cawiacerssee-« a's 100 98 112 89 LiZ 9256s 
OWA A SIP 103 113 106 78 53 63 73 
Used homes 
United States........ 101 117 98 84 107 84 88 
ECS eee e tad ook ate 93 109 91 107 85 Fier 
WAI WOSEE 1, oe wa oi 105 122 98 74 127 88 87 
SOUTMeI cates es esa 171 «+127 95 72 102 90 104 
WV GSE CR chaicns tn x's 5 < (oie 91 112 108 89 102 76 90 
Total homes! 
United States........ 101 117 102 86 104 82 79 
OS racials. cieydideasai he 90 106 106 99 101 72 80 
Midwest.........-6. 107 122 95 76 120 86 77 
The ae oa ORS 10f “102 T05 ~92 112 95 81 
WVOSEN aot te) s vig.ces os 105 110 104 81 G2 69 78 
Home Improvements and Accessories 
Floor covering 
United States........ 103 101 99 97 100 90 89 
CS hay 2 Le a Se 102'>°97. 98" 103 112 90 82 
Midwest............ 99 112 OF 92 99 92 88 
SOOTHES Sach fia) cicimieisys 105 92 104 99 106 92 109 
WSR aii is > sfase seus 109 107 99 92 72 81 81 
Furniture . 
United States........ 96 105 98 100 97 88 90 
GER eis ale cies ess 0. 5 8 94 104 94 108 102 80 83 
Midwest’ 2 Welsécies es 96 110 93 102 100 95 86 
SOURA A ie ail cisseM tars soe 98 103 107 98 98 90 112 
CLUS cae aero erOeae 97 101 112 90 81 83 79 
Home improvements 
United States........ 107 113 94 86 107 104 85 
erst etre tare a 4.013? =. 107 112 93 88 96 92 79 
RAHA WET cole vo lice! <4 5/scers 102 120 94 84 111 108 87 
SOUUPE CTS cieaiele sss 116 107 90 88 98 110 86 
V.OSE aiatojsiste.a.cpe.s's. 0.00 104 110 102 84 127 105 90 
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Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Appliances 
Air conditioner 
United States........ 111 
East Ui iiieea oe tte 115 
Midwest............ 109 
Souths 5 <n ahbcerdeysaiae 109 
WOSh crererercr a stavelove. sts 111 
Dishwasher 
United Sfafes........ 91 
ESR ciavely: sinus 4 ci ckesstane 121 
Midwest............ 75 
South Fans aussie doers sce 85 
West? i vitae vale see 79 
Dryer 
United States........ 107 
East cern oe Beles 114 
Midwest...........- 108 
SOUP 65.10 ave wie Pewee 94 
WOSl ice occ cisieiai nie se 109 
Freezer 
United States........ 94 
EGS o Ris. © chasste'susts:x.ais 123 
Midwest ia... ites <ite.cie 96 
SOUT Ae, fatale las cs. ths oe 88 
West. iia meee cer 70 
Range 
United Sfates........ 108 
East 2s isten Heisei eae 97 
Midwesti.c satis, saa.04,¢ 102 
LT DER ee TOC NOIES Ee 117 
Wi6stE crrcnc hares eee 119 
Refrigerator 
United Stafes........ 96 
East rer k ata ae wrane 108 
Midwest............ 82 
Southivhws sees tos ae 94 
West. seen te cdaited 104 
Television set 
United States........ 109 
Esha one scotviensinre +19 98 
Midwest o.0. oie sj<:s.0)0, 0:5. 1217 
SOUM area ct sos estates, a 105 
Westtte eco dates 108 
Vacuum cleaner 
United States........ 102 
EST. c estes cieciee se 114 
Midwest...........- 113 
South} Petes hie 28 78 
WOSE bias pares sec taeysie® «cs 93 
Washing machine 
United States........ 107 
EOSh ei aisasieiseg tester 109 
Midwest............ 105 
Soutvts vic ate na cise sty 106 
Westy..cc ack cece as 109 


1959 


99 
108 
91 
94 
109 


104 
112 
102 

89 
115 


107 
93 
114 
89 
109 


95 
105 
86 
94 
93 


93 
93 
92 
98 
89 


95 
91 
96 
97 
95 


ul 


85 
102 
66 
91 
73 


109 
113 
115 

96 
111 


ZA 
92 
94 
107 
whe, 


107 

91 
102 
113 
125 


103 
96 
113 
107 
96 


117 
110 
111 
111 
113 


112 
117 
105 
115 
112 


104 
110 

85 
115 
117 


104 
101 
103 
100 
112 


able 6: Regional Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 
Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


100 


129 


110 
118 
108 
101 
114 


100 
78 
177 
105 
96 


85 
94 
83 
92 
70 


92 
89 
93 
106 
74 


85 
80 
83 
86 
87 


102 

84 
117 
109 
101 


94 
99 
95 
96 
83 


143 
105 


113 
112 
110 
142 

88 


110 
107 
116 
130 

75 


90 
106 
83 
98 
63 


122 
125 
121 
120 
121 


108 
113 
142 
91 
68 


1960 
tf 


112 
117 
105 
114 
112 


76 
38 
53 
104 
125 


68 
61 
74 
60 
75 


78 
58 
84 
82 
78 


81 
61 
86 
97 
76 


87 
60 
107 
96 
80 


81 
72 
61 
99 
125 


84 
88 
81 
83 
82 


86 
82 
88 
90 
80 
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59 
52 
45 
65 
97 


81 
76 
83 
81 
84 


85 
95 
96 
64 
68 


90 
79 
88 
106 
80 


93 
75 
91 
131 
73 


95 
73 
114 
103 
83 


89 
78 
86 
92 
118 


111 
138 
99 
110 
95 


85 
89 
94 
86 
64 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to 1959 base are available upon request 
1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 


Source: The Conference Board 
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the stock market leveled off during the second quarter, 
new-automobile buying plans within the top-income 
class rose more than 40% while plans among all house- 
holds advanced only 5%. As a result their planning rate 
was 3.4 times higher than the rate of new-auto buying 
plans in the total population. Their relative planning 
rate advanced to 4 as stock prices gained in June. When 
the stock market resumed its decline in the third quar- 
ter, their plans declined compared with plans among all 
households and the relative rate fell to 2.9. (During the 
strong stock-market drop in September the relative 
rate dropped to 2.6.) 


Strong Middle-income Auto Plans 


The increase of new-automobile plans in the third 
quarter relative to year-ago was caused entirely by 
gains in the middle-income plans (plans of households 
with income of $5,000—$7,499), while plans declined in 
all the other income groups. The decline was more sub- 
stantial among households with higher income than 
among households whose income was less than $5,000. 
Plans in relation to the previous quarter gained also only 
among middle-income households. 

Used-automobile plans compared with the year-ago 
quarter were stable among households with income of 
$7,500—-$9,999, in contrast to declines in all other in- 
come groups. However, relative to the previous quarter 
the gain in used-auto plans was due to households with 
income of $5,000-$7,499, while plans dipped in the other 
income groups. 


Homes 


September-October plans to buy either a new or used 
home were only 8% lower than last year, while plans for 
the whole quarter fell 23%. However, the proportion of 
household heads believing that this was a good time to 
buy a home was nearer to last year’s level in the third 
quarter than in the previous quarter. The latest im- 
provements of home-buying plans point to increasing 
intentions of would-be buyers to return to the market 
when long-term interest rates become lower. Another 
indication to this effect was that the decline of plans 
between the second and third quarters was less in 1960 
than in 1959. Price consciousness of the would-be buyers 
was foreshadowed in the more favorable year-to-year 
comparisons of used- than new-home plans during every 
month in the summer and the early fall. (September- 
October used-home plans were at last year’s level.) 

Home-buying plans during the third quarter of 1960 
were lower in all regions than in the year-ago quarter 
as plans in the East and West gained relative to the 
second quarter. The fall in buying plans in the third 
quarter of 1960 compared with a year ago was evident in 
all income groups; plans in the two upper-income 
groups, however, followed somewhat divergent trends. 
Households with incomes of $5,000—-$7,499 decreased 
their plans more than all households, while the dip was 
very slight among the top income group. 


Home-buying Plans Near Last Year’s Rate 


TOTAL HOMES 


110 


100 


90 


60 


Plans to buy within the next six months 

Index numbers: January—December, 1959 =100 

Includes plans specifying new homes, used homes ,and uncertain as to which kind 
Two-month moving average 

Source: The Conference Board 


Relative to the previous quarter, plans dropped con- 
siderably only in the two upper-income groups, dipped 
slightly in the middle-income group, and increased 6% 
among households with income of less than $5,000. 


Home Improvements 


Home improvement plans were 7% lower than last 
year in September-October, 1960, after declines of about 
10% with respect to a year ago in both the second and 
the third quarters of 1960. Plans fell in both 1959 and 
1960 between March-April and August-September; how- 
ever, the drop was sharper in 1960. As a result, plans in 
August-September this year were 11% less than a year 
ago. However, the gap was reduced in September- 
October to 7% as a small month-to-month gain between 
the two periods this year moved against a further de- 
cline last year. 

The decrease in plans for home improvements was the 
result of dips in all regions. The year-to-year decline in 
the South and Midwest was considerably smaller than 
in the other regions, while the drop compared with the 
previous quarter was substantial in every region. 

August-September reports indicated that, in contrast 
to the decline of all home improvement plans, plans 
involving the surroundings of the house, such as land- 
scaping, a patio, or construction of a swimming pool, 
have increased about 10%. A smaller-than-average de- 
crease was reported in plans for painting, papering and 
rebuilding the garage and roof. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Floor Covering Plans 


__ Plans for floor coverings rose to the 1959 rate in 
_September-October, 1960, after a one-tenth drop below 
- last year’s level during the second and the third quarter, 
while the month-to-month trend indicated a continued 
advance since June-July. 
, As all floor covering plans were 5% lower in August- 
_ September than in 1959, specific plans for linoleum were 
_ actually higher than last year. Southern plans for floor 
_ covering, in contrast to all other regions, gained in the 
third quarter of 1960 compared with both previous and 
year-ago quarters. On an income basis, the slight gain 
in plans, as compared with last year, among households 
with income of $7,500—$9,999 contrasted with losses in 
- all other income classes. 


Furniture Plans 


Furniture plans were still a little lower than last year 
in September-October. After gains on a month-to-month 
_ basis in August-September and in September-October, 
the latest plans were more than 10% higher than in 
either April-May, May-June, June-July, or July- 
_ August. Indeed, intentions to buy furniture were nearly 
as strong in September-October as their previous peak 
in 1960. 

In the third quarter, however, furniture plans were 
still one tenth below last year. The only year-to-year 
gain was reported in the South, where plans increased 
more than one fifth between the second and third quar- 
ters. 

No year-to-year gain was registered in any income 
groups. However, plans, compared with the previous 


Table 7: Analysis of Plans for Home Improvements 
Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July-  Aug.-  Sept.- Nov.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. 


General repairs 


WSO meee ria c's «,« 93 102 115 99 105 107 84 
WEOO rr tert es. 93 106 104 69 fi ag oA 
Modernizing 
Ut 5 eee 92 105 106 94 100 104 98 
TOGO ya recs o's = 104 #101 90 92 84 ue 
Painting, papering 
A DS9 is os SOs oe 103. 127 122 89 86 80 79 
E960 oon sks ons L... 94 118 108 88 80 
Additions to house : 
TP SO eaters coy sie a}e 132 100 112 79 90 93 85 
TG GO ets tetathese 636 97 84 89 80 79 i Se 
Garage, roof 
NDS Orn NAcc tothe: o's KOZ e030) 119 92 108 97, 82 
VIGO rea cps sys. ous 112 109 130 98 105 


Landscaping, patio, 
swimming pool 
OR) cS AOI O51 46) 9325) 102 72 60 71 
UO Olea s. esi ais - +: 126 148 134 69 80 
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quarter, increased among households with less than 
$7,500 income while they dipped in the upper-income 
groups. 


Appliances 


While only plans for ranges gained compared with 
last year, intentions to buy dishwashers, refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners were at or near their 1959 level. 
According to reports on other appliances, plans dipped 
below their 1959 rate. But further deepening of the 
year-to-year losses since May-June occurred only in 
plans for washing machines and dryers. 

This moderate improvement in appliance plans began 
in September and continued in October, whereas in July 
and August most appliance plans were still well below 
last year’s level. However, the third-quarter plans repre- 
sented an improvement relative to the previous quarter, 
During the second quarter of 1960 all appliance plans, 
with the exception of the highly seasonal air-conditioner 
plans, were at their lowest point since the beginning of 
this survey. (Air-conditioner plans fell to their lowest 
point in the third quarter.) In seven out of these eight 
categories plans increased in the third quarter from 
their second-quarter low, and only plans for washing 
machines remained at the same low level. 


Plans Gain in the East and Midwest 


The year-to-year gain in the quarterly vacuum- 
cleaner plans was the result of strong advances in the 
East and the Midwest. Dryer plans increased also in the 
same two regions. 

Air-conditioner and television plans increased in the 
West, while intentions to buy ranges improved in the 
South, and plans to purchase refrigerators advanced in 
the Midwest. 

The picture was much brighter relative to the second- 
quarter plans. Plans for vacuum cleaners, refrigerators 
and freezers increased in all regions. Range and dryer 
plans gained everywhere but in the West. Dishwasher, 
television and washing-machine plans increased in two 
regions: the East and Midwest. Thus all plans increased 
in the East and Midwest relatively to the second quar- 
ter, except air-conditioner plans, which were fewer in 


Table 8: Analysis of Floor-covering Plans 
Index numbers: January—December, 1959 = 100 


Jan,- Mar.- May- July- Aug.- Sept.- —_ Nov.- 


Feb. Apr. June Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec, 

Carpet 

VO5S9 20. Fates 104 107 89 98 101 103 98 

E960 ae 105 10] 87 88 98 . 
Linoleum 

T9 SP ieee 97 99 115 87 92 98 105 

T9602 te 1017 91 87 91 96 fig 
Tile 

VOSS xcccarss, ss 103 108 95 101 98 97 96 

1960). ccu oe 96 110 85 87 94 is ore 
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Table 9: Regional Vacation Plans: Destination and Mode of Travel 


Index numbers: January through December, 1959 = 100 


Plans To Take a Vacation 1959 1960 
within One Year tl ll IV ill 
All Plans! 
United States lO 4 Som 90 106 107 96 
East riick ape tiehaes 107. 116 94 83 104 104 94 
MidWesbisr iiss tesert tei sis 96. dS en 90 106 107 99 
OULD iets racsiete\ siete! aus are 103 113 Ce 112 10889 
Westanterte e ae8 cleats SS V2 972 93 96 e107” 164 
In State or Neighboring States 
United States........ 90 136 100 74 95 i3i J lie 
EGER Ds 5 (orate ase cieretst ates 97 14259965 176 102 123 117 
Midwest............ 85 134 100 81 90 127 7 112 
SOUTHS) faicateretecd aysis sieve 97 129 106 68 92 144 105 
West. tistcinshete ers eye's 81 137 114 69 94 128 115 
Other States 
United States........ 101 110 95 94 107 99 90 
East ssiesevshards ajes2 hts 109 117 92 81 100 99 76 
Mid WeSt 02) so55, scapes 3156 95 106 104 95 117 100 102 
SOF a. cisjetata es 104. 112 87 97 111 100 85 
Wrasti erm s Sais 25% 95 103 95 107 88 93 91 
Canada 
United States........ 99 136 88 77 106 118 96 
FGSt. aye aiktstnin sb bills 108 132 91 £68 91 106 91 
Midwest oxo. iaacioeie 85 146 90 80 91 136 103 
Souths. Si \isiss stearnaye 111 133 40 116 243 116 ‘84 
Wesks.. toni de stems: 93) 128. 103.77 126 114 105 
Europe 
United States........ 96 106 99 99 112... 76) 78 
EOS. is ae nieicveparsiniate 86 103 107 104 105 73 109 
Midwest :) ov. 05s cess 93 133" 83°" 92 O77 B92 ya os 
South Moar tates cee ots 107% 73.4. 91: 130 127 68 68 
West somites e's pussre.s ace 114 104 108 74 137; (68 3750 
Outside United States (except Canada & Europe) 
United Stafes........ 99 L922 O93 TIS 118° 84 88 
Eashasntsienannicnentes 87 84 115 114 141 115 90 
Midwest..........4. 72 104 97 127 106 73-105 
SOUM iis hiya sone it aA cie 96 98 107 99 TIO, 39 yaas 
WOSt crasgccss cian ats 161 78 200 14) 112 140 174 


every region. Especially strong increases were reported 
in the East for dishwashers, freezers and vacuum 
cleaners, in the Midwest for dishwashers, dryers and 
television sets, in the South for ranges and vacuum 
cleaners, and in the West for refrigerators. 


Top-income Househoids Boost Plans 


As year-to-year losses in the third quarter were wide- 
spread among households at all income levels, the de- 
cline was somewhat deeper among the lower-income 
groups. Top-income households increased plans for 
dryers, television sets, washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, while most of their other plans declined less 
than plans in all households. Households with income of 
$7,500-$9,999 reported gains in plans for dryers and 
television sets. Gains among other groups occurred only 
in vaccum-cleaner plans. 

As most plans increased in the third quarter com- 
pared with the second quarter, gains were widespread 


Transportation Planned 1959 1960 
for Vacation i] il IV ll Ul 
All Plans! 
Automobile 
United States........ 101 115 96 88 107 113 96 
East ji sysabavines qtete a 108 121 94 78 108 T17T 95 
Midwest ons. «We aa. sts 96.317 100) 87, 107 112 100 
SQUID sgethlavs.n/aittin eters 103 JI102" 92" 495 111. 117, ae 
WV Ont. os aha ebcRatere sce O72 VI2ZP 99 Oe 97 I171 98 
Railroad 
United States........ 105.113 -_.89 93 88 97 88 
East", sin aveccione. 2 cteeece 108 130 77 84 75 131 107 
Midwest............ 106 97 90 107 79X98 IGT 
South. BR ........5- 103 110 102 85 124\' “82 e7e 
West ia aren saree sites ote 100 125 85 90 69 77 Were 
Airplane 
United States........ 93 104 99 103 117 85 109 
Eastto2. tdatcse eos 94 103 102 102 112 83 96 
Midwest... .......05 90 96 111 102 115 87 121 
South cy cusiateaberwcnreree 95 119 86 101 137,;. 73 76 
West aia) sideeehecrs 952100),  93.5h12 102 102 151 
Bus 
United States........ hid, A136 282 4.74 81 83 93 
cists oc is nie h sian 118 711 83 §=688 82. _ 51. 422 
Midwest. 2. odo. teas ATO * TAG) 1 82) 54 60 "85 | 7a 
SOUR cos waters ata esas 93 154 73 £480 84 88 67 
Westsaive . etitonite 131 126 102 42 108 134 134 
Ship 
United States........ 108 102 99 90 81 116 88 
GST SN Sens ctaterets Bevo 9595 99 “TAS 9S 71 124 «123 
Midwest o5 asic ssceusainrats 122) 312) Oost ka 69 134 14 
Southey «arsicis sasuke; deaans 118.119 85 76 116 77 6i2 
West ii. ti watce ete ee 121 91 112 76 86 115 90 


Factors to convert previously published index numbers to. 1959 base are available upon 
request 


1 Includes “don't know where," “don't know mode of transportation,” and “not determined” 
Source: The Conference Board 


among the different income groups without the emer- 
gence of any clear-cut pattern. 


Vacations 


Vacation plans for the next twelve months were again 
at their 1959 level in the third quarter of 1960 after a dip 
of 6% in the previous quarter. Near-by travel plans and 
plans to go to Canada were about one tenth above last 
year’s rate. Plans for other destinations declined, but 
the dips were smaller than in the previous quarter. 
Among the plans for means of transportation, which 
were below last year’s level in the previous quarter, 
airplane and bus plans gained about 10%, while inten- 
tions to use automobile and railroad were unchanged. 
A decrease was reported only in ship-travel plans. 

Vacation plans increased only in the West as mid- 
western and southern plans were slightly lower and 
eastern plans remained unchanged. Plans to travel 
within the family’s state of residence and in neighboring 
states have gained everywhere but the South, as interest 
to travel in far-away states declined in all regions. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


A 9% gain in Canadian vacation plans resulted from 
advances in three regions, as eastern plans remained un- 
changed. In contrast to Canadian plans, however, other 
foreign travel plans declined everywhere, except for 
European travel plans in the East and other-than- 
European or Canadian plans in the West. 
_ While about one fifth of household heads did not 
report the destination of vacation travel, it is still clear 
that foreign travel constitutes only a small fraction of 
vacation plans. The range was from about one fortieth 
-in the South to about one tenth in the East during the 
third quarter of 1960. Canadian plans constituted the 
“majority of foreign travel plans in the East and Mid- 
west. Indeed, four fifths of Canadian travel plans 
_ actually come from these two regions. More = half 
_ of all European vacation plans originated in one region: 
_ the East, while other foreign travel plans were strong in 
> both East and West. 
In the field of domestic travel, Easterners and West- 
| erners preferred to travel in home or near-by states, 
while in the other regions more household heads in- 
| tended to travel in far-away states. 
In every region about four fifths of all households 
reported intentions to use the family car for vacation 
travel. Air-travel plans, which gained in the Midwest 
and West, were more numerous than bus and railroad 
plans together in all regions but the South. In contrast 


More Plans To Travel on Bus and Airplane during 
Vacations 


BUS 


10 AIRPLANE 


AUTOMOBILE 
RAILROAD 


-10 
SHIP 


“lit QTR. ill QTR. 
1959 1960 


Percentage change in plans to take a vacation within the next year 
Source: The Conference Board 
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to this strength, ship plans were the weakest, gaining 
only in the East, the source of nearly two thirds of these 
plans. 

Railroad plans, which were more frequent than bus 
plans, gained only in the East, while bus plans increased 
in both East and West. 


NICB and Census Bureau Surveys 


The September, 1960, issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin carries the first report on an experimental 
quarterly survey of consumer buying intentions. The 
survey has been conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System since January, 1959, and is anticipated to last 
at least through 1961. 

The basic philosophy of this Census survey is simi- 
lar to the one conducted by THe ConrerRENCcE BoarpD 
inasmuch as: 


]. The emphasis is on buying plans, and not on psychological 
indicators 

2. The next six months are used as the basis of the planning 
period 

3. Over 15,000 interviews are conducted in each quarter. 


The main differences between the surveys are as follows: 


1. All NICB interviews are conducted with new households, 
while in each interview period only one fourth of the total 
sample is being interviewed by the Census Bureau for the 
first time. When the same people are interviewed several 
times, as in the Census survey, their consciousness about 
planning may be affected. They might think differently about 
plans after reiterated questioning than during a first interview. 
The effect, for example, may be similar fo advertising: certain 


Table 10: Percentage Distribution of Vacation Plans, Third- 
quarter 1960 
United 
States East Midwest South West 
Plans To Take a Vacation Within a Year 


100 100 100 100 100 
In state or neighboring 


S$fOPG s,s eas caceascss ene 28 31.7 36.3 25.8 30.0 38.8 
Other states............ 40.7 31.2 48.6 43.0 35.8 
Canada taniity 0 3.2 6.0 3.6 0.8 2.0 
EUrope'sGiase vis. saliva cheloud os 1.0 2.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 
Outside United States except 

Canada and Europe.... 1.9 2.3 1.5 1.0 3.5 
Unclassified and 

“don't know”. ........ 21.5 21.8 20.0 24.7 19.2 


Automobile.......... 77.8 L573 78.2 82.3 TAclee 
Roilroad aceasta ees 4.5 4.7 49 4.2 4.0 
Airplane’. 03.'3. oss 8.9 9.2 9.3 6.0 12.3 
Bus'tookts Geko ak oe 2.4 3.6 1.3 2.5 2.8 
Shipiets, cc evciska as astes.elzte 0.7 1.8 0.1 0.3 0.8 
Combination.......... 0.9 0.4 0.9 0.8 1.5 
Dont KNOW ce ensue syaiee 4.7 4.6 5.3 3.9 4.6 
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people may list more plans as they are reminded of possible 
purchases. Thus different trends could result from the reinter- 
viewed sample than from the segment based on new 
respondents. 


v 


2. The NICB interviews, conducted over the telephone, aim for 
an about even division between male and female household 
heads as men may have different ideas about buying an 
automobile or home, etc. The Census interviewers during 
their visits, however, mostly question the housewife. 


v 


3. The NICB survey is based on unqualified plans, since the 
likelihood to buy is very different between vague and certain 
plans. The Census Bureau includes ‘‘definite,’' ‘‘probable’' 
and ‘'maybe"’ plans with equal weight for the basis of their 
final conclusions and cross classifications. 


v 


4. The NICB survey interviews about 1,200 households each 
week, resulting in over 15,000 interviews in each quarter. 
Thus it has not only a large sample on a quarterly basis but 
also a continuing indication of trends through the quarter. For 
instance, the seventh NICB report on first-quarter-1960 buying 
plans (published in The Business Record, June, 1960) indi- 
cated that ‘‘the trend of automobile buying plans and various 
other measures of consumer confidence was tilted downward 
through the first quarter, with January the high and March 
the low of those three months as compared with the corre- 
sponding months of 1959.'’ By April, 1960, these measures 
were below the 1959 level, indicating clearly the coming 
readjustment of consumer purchases. 


The Census interviews take place exclusively in the first 
month of each quarter. Thus no indication is available about 
trends through the quarter. (In early 1960 nothing was avail- 
able for February and March. Even in April—in contrast to 
the NICB results—Census comparisons indicated further 
strong year-fo-year gains for new automobiles and appliances. 
The first Census foreshadowing of a possible readjustment in 
consumer purchases, published in the September, 1960, issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, was based on July interviews.) 


v 


5. The NICB reports, in contrast to those of the Census Survey, 
do not include comparisons of planning and purchase rates 
and evaluations about the financing, repairs and condition of 
the automobile owned by the household. On the other hand, 
the Census survey, unlike that of the NICB, does nof contain 
buying plans for furniture, floor coverings, freezer, ranges 
and vacuum cleaner, opinions about business and employ- 
ment conditions in the local, community, plans for vacation, 

_ and regional cross classification of plans. 
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Survey Techniques 


Interviewing for this continuing survey of consumer 
buying plans has been conducted since its beginning 
in February, 1958, by Sindlinger and Company. Each 
week fhis firm, through its nationwide network of 
trained, full-time personnel, interviews family heads 
over the telephone. The households are selected at 
random, and the male head or the first woman of the 
household is interviewed, except in families where 
there is no male head, in which case the female head 
is interviewed. 


Last year, over 60,000 interviews were conducted. 
In the first ten months of this year, Sindlinger and 
Company has carried out over 51,000 interviews as 
follows: S 


September 
October 


Buying plans in these interviews have a planning 
horizon of the next six months, except in the case of 
vacations, where it is extended to the next year. They 
are shown in this survey as index numbers. The number 
of households planning to buy a specific item in the 
base period is taken as 100, and the number planning 
to buy in any specific period is expressed as a ratio of 
the base number. The base period is January through 
December, 1959. The use of index numbers rather than 
actual number of plans is designed to emphasize 
change. 


In the present report, the buying-plan indexes are 
expressed as two-month moving averages. In other 
words, the indexes indicated in the tables are based 
upon approximately 10,000 interviews. The use of 
averages is intended to reduce possible sampling 
fluctuations which may appear from time fo time in a 
survey procedure which is based upon a continuous 
series of samples drawn from the telephone households 
of the country. At the same time, the two-month aver- 
ages are presented for each month, thus providing 
monthly readings of purchasing intentions. Since the 
survey is now only in its third year of continuous opera- 
tions, changes from month to month must be treated 
with care. More observations will be equi to 
permit calculation of seasonal trends. 


How the Unemployed Are Counted 


|e OF RISING or of sustained high unemployment 
activate public and private interest in problems usually 
reserved for the technician or professional economist. 
Our latest such period has spurred the most extensive 
airing of the nature, history, problems, solutions, and 
social and economic effects of unemployment in this 
country since the early Thirties. The literature resulting 
from this investigation could be, both in size and con- 
tent, the nucleus for a reference library on economics: 
just one volume, ‘‘Readings in Unemployment,” con- 
sists of more than 1,700 pages. 

The most casual perusal of these volumes reaffirms 
the important contribution made by employment and 
unemployment statistics. Measuring the size of the 
work force has always been an extremely difficult under- 
taking. The definition of terms, particularly “unemploy- 
ment,” has stirred considerable controversy. And the 
amount of unemployment prevailing at any one time 
will fluctuate not only with labor-market conditions but 
the manner in which unemployment is defined. 

There are now two major sources of current data on 
unemployment in the United States—the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity. A full understanding of the series they publish 
depends on an awareness of the coverage, technique, 
definition and limitation of each measure. The present 
review is designed to serve this purpose. 


CENSUS-BLS SERIES 


For two decades now, the most complete count of 
unemployment for the country as a whole on a current 
basis has been the estimates obtained by direct enumer- 
ation of a sample number of households.! The results of 
this monthly survey are available about four weeks 
later in the “Monthly Report on the Labor Force” 
(MRLF), published until July, 1959, by the Bureau of 
the Census and since by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ 

The current sample, instituted in May, 1956, covers 
some 35,000 interviewed households spread over 330 

1 Before the sample survey began in March, 1940, there was no 
. direct count of the labor force. However, estimates comparable with 
this survey back to 1929 were made in the mid-Forties by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from secondary sources. The techniques used in 
preparing the figures for earlier years are described in “Labor Force, 
Employment and Unemployment, 1929-1939: Estimating Methods,” 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1948, pp. 50-53 

2 Since the transfer to BLS, the publication called ““Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force” contains only brief summaries of the survey data. 
The detailed findings appear in Employment and Earnings 
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areas throughout the country.! The household-interview 
method involves direct interrogation of workers or mem- 
bers of workers’ households about the activities or 
status of their household members. It includes the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, domestic servants, 
and others who do not ordinarily appear on the payrolls 
of companies. 

On the basis of their responses to the Bureau’s inter- 
viewers, all noninstitutionalized persons fourteen years 
old and over are classified as employed, unemployed, or 
not in the labor force for the calendar week ending 
nearest the fifteenth of the month. (Prior to July, 1955, 
the reference week was the Sunday through Saturday 
containing the eighth day of the month.) Each person 
is counted only once, even those with two jobs or with 
two activities (e.g., students who work part of the 
time).? 


Two Categories 


At the present time, the unemployment category, by 
definition, is made up of two groups. One consists of 
persons who did no work at all for pay or profit or in a 
family business during the survey week and were look- 
ing for work or waiting to hear the results of efforts 
made within the preceding sixty days. The second group 
—the “inactive” job seekers—includes all persons not at 
work who would have been looking for a job except that 
they were (1) temporarily ill, (2) waiting to report to a 
new job within thirty days (and were not in school dur- 
ing the survey week), (3) waiting to be called back to a 
job from which they had been laid off, or (4) of the 


1From January, 1954, through April, 1956, the sample covered 
230 areas, all of which are continued into the new and expanded 
sample. Prior to that, a 68-area sample was used. The number of 
households interviewed totaled some 21,000 until the present sample 
design raised the number to about 35,000. 

Since mid-1953, part of the sample has been changed each month. 
The rotation plan provides for approximately three fourths of the 
sample to be the same from one month to the next and one half to 
be the same as the comparable month a year ago. Before the adoption 
of this system, households were interviewed for six consecutive 
months and then replaced 


2 The classification of persons with more than one activity is based 
not on their major activity but on an arbitrary priorities system. In 
this procedure the highest priority is assigned to “working.” Thus, 
if a person did any work (as defined in the survey concepts), he is 
classified as “at work’ and is included with the employed even 
though he may also have looked for work, gone to school, or done 
something else. “Looking for work’? has second priority and, for 
example, takes precedence over having a job but being absent all 
week. The system is designed so that unless a person is “at work,” 
he will always be classified as unemployed, if he is seeking work 
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belief that no employment was available in their line 
of work or in the community.! 

Even with this operational definition as a guide, 
users of the data are often fuzzy about specifically who 
is and who is not included in the totality of persons 
labeled “unemployed” in the labor-force surveys. The 
accompanying lists of the “ins” and the “outs” in the 
survey cover most of the major groups that might 
be considered unemployed depending upon the purpose.? 


“Too-low” Critics 


Some critics charge that this concept of unemployment 
understates the true level of joblessness because of its 
exclusions; others claim it overstates the facts by being 
too inclusive. The major criticism of those believing the 
figures are too low centers on the partially unemployed 
—the part-time workers and those involuntarily work- 
ing less than a full workweek—who are now classified as 
employed but, in the critics’ opinion, should be added to 
the count of persons not working at all. 

The adoption of this suggestion would cause difficul- 
ties because some part-time workers prefer a reduced 
schedule. Of the 10.4 million working part time in non- 
farm industries this past September, for example, only 
one in four was doing so for reasons directly related to 
the economic situation. The remaining three did not 
want or could not accept full-time work, frequently be- 
cause of family or school responsibilities. Furthermore, 
half of the increase in the number of part-time workers 
over the past five years was accounted for by those who 
chose to work less than a whole week.’ 

Most of the informed among those believing a correc- 
tion for part-time workers is needed suggest adding only 
the persons who are working less than a full week in- 
voluntarily. Such an adjustment would have added 2.5 
million to the September, 1960, reported unemployment 
figure, raising it by nearly 75%. Five years ago, it would 
have increased the Census-BLS figure 1.9 million or 80%. 

Philip Eden, economist of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, recently re- 
peated the proposal that the involuntary part-time 
workers be translated into fully unemployed equiva- 
lents.4 For example, if two persons are involuntarily 


1Prior to 1957, all of group 2 and part of group 3—those whose 
layoffs were for definite periods of less than thirty days—were 
classified as “with a job but not at work” and thereby grouped with 
the employed rather than the unemployed 

2 This list was extracted from Gertrude Bancroft, “Current Un- 
employment Statistics of the Census Bureau and Some Alternatives,” 
published in “The Measurement and Behavior of Unemployment,” 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Princeton University Press, 
1957, pp. 67 and 68 


§ There was a total of 9.1 million part-time workers in September 
of 1955 and 10.4 million in the comparable month of this year, a 
gain of 1.3 million. Those who voluntarily worked part time increased 
from 7.2 million to 7.8 million over the same five years, a rise of 0.6 
million 

‘See “For More Adequate Measurement of Unemployment,” in 
Current Economic Comment, University of Illinois, November, 1959, 
pp. 21-30. A method of estimating such “equivalents” has been 


EEN RE RRM AmE aR Ne 
Persons counted as unemployed in the labor-force survey 


if they are reported as looking for work, actively or 
inactively 


1. Persons who have lost jobs in industry or business because of 
economic factors beyond their control 


2. Persons who are temporarily unable to work at their jobs because 
of labor disputes in other industries or because of interruptions to pro- 
duction due to natural disasters, breakdowns, etc. 


3. Persons who have been fired from their jobs for personal reasons 


4. Persons who have quit their jobs to try to improve their economic 
status 


5. Persons who have quit their jobs from dissatisfaction for a variety 
of reasons; floaters 


6. Persons who have retired voluntarily or involuntarily from their 
jobs because of old age but who still prefer to work 


7. Persons looking for their first job after leaving school or college 


8. Persons looking for part-time or temporary jobs to earn “pin 
money” 


9. Persons entering (or reentering) the labor market to supplement 
the earnings of the chief wage earner in the family or to substitute for 
him in times of illness, depression, etc. 


10. Recently discharged military personnel seeking civilian jobs 


11. Persons who are actually unable to work, but who nevertheless 
try to find employment 


12. Seasonal workers reenfering the labor market at the opening of 
the period of seasonal activity’ 


13. Seasonal workers who could not be placed in their community 
during the off season and whose unemployment reflects either climatic 
or business conditions 


working only twenty hours each per week (instead of 
forty hours each), they should be considered the equiva- 
lent of one fully employed and one fully unemployed 
person. The latter, according to Mr. Eden, should be 
added to the regular survey count of unemployed with 
no hours of work per week. On the base of its present 
definitions, the survey would count both persons in this 
illustration as employed. 

John B. Parrish, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, disagrees with Mr. Eden. He says 
that to publish one “adjusted” unemployment total 
would mean the loss of the useful analytic detail now 
being released; to publish both the detail and the 
“adjusted” total would be confusing. Furthermore, the 
concept of underemployment equivalents is self-defeat- 


developed for the use of the Joint Economic Committee which 
keeps a monthly series of such figures. Details can be found in James 
W. Knowles, “Computation of Full-Time Equivalent Unemploy- 
ment,” staff memorandum, in the Joint Economic Committee 
‘‘Hearings on the January 1958 Economic Report of the President,” 
85th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 163-165. This proposal raises the 
survey unemployment totals about 25% 
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- ing when like treatment is accorded the overemployed.! 
A compromise approach is found in Gertrude Ban- 
_ croft’s recommendation that a new major category, con- 
' sisting of just the involuntary part-timers, be intro- 
_ duced into the survey reports.? This means that the 
_ present two-way classification of the labor force (em- 
_ ployed and unemployed) would be changed to a three- 
_ way split: employed, partially unemployed, and totally 
_ unemployed. This, she says, might meet the needs 
' “without serious loss of content or disruption of the 
_ continuity of the (present) data on total unemploy- 
ment.” Actually, the information on the number work- 
ing part time because of business conditions, as distin- 
guished from other reasons, has been available from the 
supplementary detail published each month since May, 
1955, and fourteen special surveys (P-50 series) issued 
between March, 1948, and December, 1953.° 


Effect of Adding Part-time Workers 


The effect of including part-time workers has already 
been mentioned in terms of how much would be added 
to the level of the present unemployment figures at 
single points in time. Yet it is the change from one point 
in time to another that is most useful as an economic 
indicator. 

If the number of part-time workers is small or remains 
constant over time or changes in the same way as does 
the present unemployment total, then the change indi- 
cated by the unemployment count we now have would 
be the same as shown by the data including part-time 
workers. Only when the number of part-time workers is 


Persons not regarded as unemployed in the labor- 
force survey 


1. Partially employed, working at their regular jobs but at reduced 
hours because of economic difficulties 


2. Underemployed, working below grade or below usual wage level 
because of layoffs from regular jobs 


3. Self-employed, working full time but at marginal types of work 
that provide less than a minimum standard of living for themselves 
and their families 


4. Unpaid workers who help in the family enterprise on a full-time 
basis because they cannot find paid jobs 


5. Persons who have become discouraged in their search for work 
and indicate no current interest in employment 


6. Persons with needed skills who are not free to take a job or not 
interested in the going wage rates but who, for some purposes, such 
as mobilization, might be considered part of the labor supply and 
unemployed 

7. Persons whose search for work is limited to “signing for un- 
employment compensation checks” 


8. Seasonal workers in the off season who do not seek other jobs 


9. Other persons not working at their jobs or businesses for a variety 
of reasons but not seeking new jobs 
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increasing faster than the number of wholly unemployed 
workers—as during a business contraction when there 
may be a large amount of work sharing—would our 
present unemployment figures understate the change 
indicated by totals of the wholly plus partially unem- 
ployed. 

The rate of unemployment (unemployment as a per- 
centage of the civilian labor force) shown by the series 
we have would be lower than the results from data that 
include part-time workers. This understatement arises 
in two ways: the numerator excludes partial unemploy- 
ment, and the denominator includes as full units the 
members of the part-time labor force.® 


The “Too-high” Criticism 


Those who think the Census-BLS unemployment total 
is “‘too high” charge that it includes marginal workers, 
unemployables, ne’er-do-wells, floaters and so forth. 
When such types of persons are reported as looking for 
work, they are counted as unemployed under present 
concepts. No attempt is made to determine the apti- 
tude, physical condition or personality of the people 
claiming to be looking for a job; such a determination 
generally would be far beyond the competence of the 
interviewer or of most observers. 

There are no statistics on the size of this group but it 
seems unlikely that the unemployment figures are sig- 
nificantly raised by incorporating them. If their search 
for a job proves fruitless, they will eventually become 
discouraged and will stop looking; at that time they will 
be classified as out of the labor force. 

As already noted in the discussion of part-time work- 
ers, unless the number of unemployables, floaters, ete. 
looking for work is increasing faster than the other 
types of job seekers—and there is no basis for such an 
assumption—their inclusion in the unemployment count 
would not affect the trend of the data. 


Reliability of the Estimates 


Because the labor-force surveys are done by sampling 
and not by complete enumeration, the results are sub- 
ject to sampling errors. However, the large size and 
scientific design of the sample keep this error within 
reasonable bounds for all the major national series. For 
example, the chances are two out of three that the cur- 


1His comments appear in “For More Adequate Measurement of 
Unemployment: A Comment,” Current Economic Comment, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, May, 1960, pp. 45-53. A rebuttal by Mr. Eden appears 
on pp. 54-58 of the same issue 

2 Op. cit., p. 97 

’ The first survey of this kind in September, 1947, did not have 
such figures 

4 Tt is not certain that this would always be so, according to Albert 
Rees in “The Meaning and Measurement of Full Employment,” in 
NBER report, op. cit., p. 21 

5 Tbid., p. 25. Mr. Rees also notes that “this understatement is 
offset in very small part by including as full units in the numerator 
the wholly unemployed seeking part-time work” 
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Typing’ unemployment 


Economists usually distinguish among four types of unemployment: 
(1) seasonal unemployment; (2) frictional unemployment; (3) struc- 
tural unemployment; and (4) cyclical unemployment. 


1. Seasonal unemployment is short-term unemployment resulting 
from variations in economic activity that take place regularly within 
the period of a single year. The principal causes of these variations 
are climate, buying habits, building habits and conventional factors 
such as holidays. 


2. Frictional unemployment is short-term unemployment arising 
from delays involved in changing jobs or in the shifting of job seekers 
to occupations, industries and areas where there are employment op- 
portunities. By definition then, such unemployment is equal to the 
number of unfilled job vacancies. The thesis underlying this concept is 
that the jobs are there, but there is some friction in filling them. The 
amount of frictional unemployment is often said to be irreducible 
because unemployment would not be reduced, appreciably at least, 
at any given moment of time, by increasing demand. Economists 
generally regard such unemployment desirable in a dynamic economy, 
for it indicates flexibility in the work force. 


3. Structural unemployment is unemployment of fairly long dura- 
tion resulting from long-term declines in specific areas, industries or 
skills, usually due to changing technology, permanent changes in 
consumer demands, loss of foreign markets, development of new 
products, or changes in plant location. Structural unemployment may 
occur in an otherwise prosperous economy. Technological unemploy- 
ment is the term used to indicate that portion of structural unemploy- 
ment which arises when more efficient methods of production are 
introduced. 


4. Cyclical unemployment is unemployment that results from 
periodic economic recessions as widespread declines occur in 
employment opportunities and in the average length of the workweek. 


In addition to these four, there is short-term unemployment created 
by irregular factors (e.g., strikes). The amount of unemployment at 
any one time usually consists of a combination of these different 
types, although the proportion of each kind can vary substantially 
from time to time. 


rent estimate of 4 million unemployed is within 214% of 
the “true” figure (in either direction); the chances are 
nineteen in twenty that it is less than 5% above or 
below.! Unemployment is now approximately 544% of 
the civilian labor force according to the sample. There 
is a two-in-three chance that, based on a complete 
count, the rate would fall within the range of 5.4% and 
5.6%; in nineteen out of twenty times it would be within 
5.3% and 5.7%. 

In addition to the technical problems of sampling, 
error can arise from the interview technique alone. The 
questions may not be clearly understood, the person 
answering them—usually the housewife—may not know 
precisely the activities of the other household members, 
and then too the interviewer may not ask the questions 
properly or interpret the answers correctly. It was found 
that the error resulting from the inadequacy of the inter- 
viewers tends to affect the unemployment count more 


than the other categories.” The difficulties of applying 
the definitions in borderline cases is yet another source 
of error. Needless to add, there are many other apparent 
and hidden causes of mistakes. 


A Good Measure, Nevertheless 


It has always been recognized that the Census-BLS 
labor-force surveys do not provide a perfect count of the 
unemployed. The Bureau is perhaps its own most 
severe critic and readily acknowledges that further 
investigation and discussion are needed to sharpen the 
concepts and improve the techniques now used—and to 
develop even better ones. Work is in process toward 
that end. Few will disagree that the views expressed by 
Joseph Scherer, economist of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, typify the prevailing opinion: 


“'In spite of all the limitations of the Census labor-force statistics, 
they remain one of the best available measures of economic 
activity. Other well-known and widely used economic indicators, 
such as the national income accounts and the industrial produc- 
tion index, are based on methods involving even more arbitrary 
assumptions, estimates, and extrapolations. At the same time, 
the usefulness of the Census data is considerably enhanced if 
they are examined in conjunction with a variety of other series 
relating to employment.’ "® 


THE BES DATA 


The second major source of unemployment statistics 
is the Bureau of Employment Security records of per- 
sons filing for unemployment insurance benefits. These 
figures were not specifically designed to measure unem- 
ployment but are obtained as a by-product of the opera- 
tions of the state, federal and railroad unemployment 
insurance programs. Consequently, the concepts, defini- 
tions and procedures underlying these data are largely 
those imposed by the substantive and administrative 
characteristics of the unemployment insurance laws 
rather than from consideration of usefulness, feasibility, 
or cost. 

The series originating in the unemployment insurance 
records have the very important advantage of being 
current since they are prepared on a weekly basis. More- 
over, the figures are published quickly—the number of 


1 The standard error of the unemployment series during the past 
year is estimated by the BLS at 100,000. This means the chances 
are two in three that the unemployment level as measured by the 
survey differs by less than 100,000 (above or below) from the result 
of a complete census; in nineteen out of twenty chances the difference 
is less than 200,000 


2 A striking illustration of the magnitude of the error this can 
cause is found in the January, 1954, change-over from a 68-area 
sample to a 230-area sample. Estimates were made from each sample. 
The unemployment figure based on the new sample was about 
700,000—a third—larger than those from the old sample. According 
to the 68-area survey, 3.8% of the labor force was unemployed; the 
230-area result showed 4.9%. The Census-BLS technicians attribute 
the discrepancy largely to the differences in the quality and experience 
of the two groups of interviewers 

> “Labor Force: Concepts, Measurement and Use of Data,” The 
Journal of Business, University of Chicago, January, 1958, p. 45 
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initial claims in a given week, for example, is available 
about seven days after the close of the week in which 
they are filed. Consequently unemployment insurance 
data provide the most up-to-date information on cur- 
rent trends in unemployment—a particularly helpful 
feature when economic conditions are changing rapidly. 
Secondly, they are available in geographic detail—for 
labor-market areas and states as well as on a national 
basis—making them the only indicator of intercom- 
munity differences in unemployment conditions. 

On the other hand, unemployment insurance data do 
have certain inherent limitations (discussed later) that 
must be considered when using these figures as economic 
indicators. 

Three types of data resulting from the operation of 
the employment security system that are now used as 
indicators of unemployment are (1) the number of 
initial claims filed under unemployment insurance laws; 
(2) the number of continued claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits (insured unemployment); and (8) 
estimates of labor-market conditions in major areas 
made by local analysts based on the two series just 
mentioned and other data.! 


Initial Claims 


Initial claims are a measure of the volume of new unem- 
ployment, not total unemployment, among workers 
covered by the state, federal and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance plans. The initial claim, which a worker 
is supposed to file when he first becomes unemployed, is 
a notice of the beginning of a period of unemployment 
that may last one day or be of indefinite duration. 
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Administrators of the programs use it to determine the 
potential eligibility of the claimant for benefits. The 
change in the number of initial claims from one given 
period to the next is regarded as a valuable indicator of 
emerging unemployment among covered workers. 

There are certain recognized limitations that prevent 
these data from being a perfect count of accessions to 
unemployment. First, they cannot, at best, cover all the 
newly unemployed because the unemployment insur- 
ance laws themselves have restricted coverage. The ex- 
cluded groups currently account for about a third of the 
total civilian labor force. Unemployment insurance 
does, however, cover about 85% of the employees in 
nonfarm establishments, the sector most sensitive to 
changes in business conditions. Furthermore, new en- 
trants into the labor force, who, having no wage credits, 
are ineligible for unemployment insurance, do not file 
claims. One drawback to their exclusion is that the 
initial claims figures do not reflect the increase in unem- 
ployment that occurs each summer as job-seeking stu- 
dents and recent graduates enter the labor market. 

The disqualification provisions of the unemployment 
insurance laws contribute to the imperfections. For 
instance, in about a third of the states, benefits are 
denied workers leaving jobs without good cause for the 
duration of their unemployment. Consequently, workers 


1 Prior to World War II, there was some optimism about using 
the number of job applicants in the “active files” of local employment 
offices as a measure of unemployment. But “active file’ data have 
so many important deficiencies that they are no longer used for this 
purpose. Among the shortcomings is the fact that relatively few 
workers use public employment offices as compared with less formal 
methods to find jobs, and that the data include employed persons 
applying in order to change jobs 
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The Number of Unemployed, 1947-1960 
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Alhis average, technically called the cycle base, is the sum of all the observations from the initial peak to the terminal peak (initial and terminal points taken at half their value) divided by the 


number of observations 


Troughs and peaks refer to business cycle turning points. Data are based on definitions currently in use 


who have quit in those states do not generally file 
claims. Then, too, initial claims do not always represent 
true additions to unemployment. A case in point is the 
worker who exhausted his benefit rights in a particular 
year but remains unemployed and eligible for payments 
in the second benefit year. To collect, he has to file 
another initial claim. ; 

The definition of “‘a benefit year’ complicates the 
problem. There are now five states using a uniform 
benefit year—that is, a twelve-month period that is the 
same for all claimants. The number of initial claims in 
these states usually increases at the beginning of the new 
year independent of a change in employment. In the 
states having what is called an individual benefit year 
(that is, its beginning for any one claimant is related to 
the date of his unemployment), it is likely that the 
number of claims filed in the first month of each 
calendar quarter will be unusually heavy.! 

The fact that eligible workers do not always file 
claims promptly—some fail to do so at all—adds, of 
course, to the downward bias of this series. Among the 
many reasons for delaying or failing to apply could be 
the belief that the period of unemployment will be short, 
that there is a stigma attached to applying for or re- 
ceiving the benefits, and ignorance of rights under the 
unemployment insurance laws. 


Insured Unemployment 


Insured unemployment, the best-known statistical series 
on unemployment that is issued by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, ostensibly represents the number 
of persons who are totally or partially unemployed dur- 


Sources: Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ing a given week for which they have filed unemploy- 
ment insurance claims.? It obviously falls short of count- 
ing all the unemployed if for no other reason than the 
limited coverage of the unemployment insurance laws 
mentioned earlier. The one third of the civilian work 
force left out from these laws includes all the self- 
employed, employees of specific industries such as agri- 
culture, domestic service, nonprofit organizations and 
most state and local government workers (federal work- 
ers were also excluded until 1955). Even within the 
“covered” industries, employees of firms below a certain 
size are omitted by many states. 

In addition to the group specifically excluded by 
statute, there are others—as there are in the initial 
claim series—that are not counted in insured unem- 
ployment because they are ineligible for benefits. New 
entrants into the labor foree—and most reentrants—fall 
in this category.’ So also do (1) the unemployed whose 
previous jobs were in covered firms but who did not 
earn enough wage credits or were not employed the 
required length of time; (2) unemployed covered work- 

1 This upsurge is caused by the fact that a worker who previously 
had insufficient wage credits may become eligible for benefits when 
the earnings of a new quarter become a part of his base period. (To 
review, a worker’s benefit rights are determined on the basis of his 
employment in covered work during a prior period, called the “base 
period’’) 

2 These data are calculated from the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment, which in turn are obtained from the “continued claims” 


files, adjusted to represent the week unemployment occurred rather 
than the week in which the claim for benefits was filed 

3 In order for those coming back into the labor market to be in- 
cluded, their previous jobs must have been in covered employment 
and have been sufficiently recent for them to have qualifying base- 
year earnings 
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ers who are disqualified for various reasons, such as 
voluntary quitting without good cause, discharge for 
misconduct, refusal of suitable work, temporary illness 
or involvement in strikes and other labor disputes!; and 
(8) workers who have been without a job long enough 
to have exhausted their rights. The volume of exhaus- 
tions may have an important bearing on both the size 
of, and the changes indicated by, insured unemployment 
figures in a period when unemployment is high and lasts 
long.? Finally, insured unemployment cannot catch, of 
course, those unemployed who are eligible to receive 
benefits but for one reason or another do not apply. 
The effects of the “uniform” and the “individual” 
benefit year already mentioned in connection with the 
initial claim figures are about the same for continued 
claims, the basic data from which insured unemploy- 
ment statistics are derived. An additional administra- 
tive factor which affects the validity of the insured 
unemployment is that some states use a calendar week 
while others use a flexible week for continued claims. In 
calendar-week states, the weeks of unemployment 
claimed in the current week are used to represent 
insured unemployment in the preceding calendar week. 
1Tn all states except New York and Rhode Island, the disquali- 
fication period for persons directly involved in labor disputes gener- 
ally lasts as long as the stoppage is in progress. In New York a 
worker on strike is eligible for benefits after seven weeks (plus a 


waiting week); in Rhode Island, the period is six weeks (plus a 
waiting week) 


2 The unique programs during June, 1958, through June, 1959, 


providing extended benefits to exhaustees of the regular programs in 
twenty-two states give some indication of the dimensions of this short- 
coming. At the peak there were nearly 700,000 receiving extended 
benefits under the temporary programs, while the insured unem- 
ployed under the regular programs numbered 2.2 million 
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In flexible-week states, the weeks of unemployment 
claimed in a given week are averaged with those in the 
preceding week and the result is used to represent 
insured unemployment in the preceding week. This 
adjustment has the effect of overstating unemployment 
when joblessness is rising, and understating it when the 
trend is in the opposite direction. 

These and other limitations of the data vary both 
over time and among states. Over the years, for ex- 
ample, exclusions on account of “size of firm” regula- 
tions have declined. Originally, workers in firms with 
fewer than eight employees were excluded from the 
state unemployment insurance systems. In January, 
1956, amendments to the Social Security Act extended 
coverage to workers in firms employing four or more. 
Since then, changes in many state laws have brought 
coverage to yet smaller companies. At present, eighteen 
states including Alaska and Hawaii, have “‘size of firm”’ 
provisions covering one or more workers. 

The variation among states is readily seen from a 
comparison of the maximum number of weeks that 
individuals may draw benefits within a 52-week period, 
but a state-by-state match of virtually any of the other 
unemployment insurance provisions would show differ- 
ences at least as large. The maximum duration as of 
July, 1960, ranged from 20 weeks to 39 weeks, with 
33 of the states (including Hawaii and Alaska) paying 
benefits for 26 weeks. In nine states the upper limit 
was 24 weeks or less, in five between 28 and 30 weeks, 
and in the remaining four, 30-39 weeks.’ It should 

3 The maximum amount paid and the maximum duration of pay- 


ment are shown, by states, in The Conference Board’s Road Maps of 
Industry, No. 1283, dated July 29, 1960 
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be remembered that a worker who exhausts his rights to 
benefits in a given year is no longer included in the 
insured unemployment figures despite the fact that he 
may continue to be unemployed. If he remains so until 
a new benefit year begins, he may or may not be in- 
cluded in the figures at that time, depending upon 
whether he reapplies for benefits and whether his earn- 
ings during the new base period make him eligible. 

The aggregate effect of these limitations, according to 
Herbert S. Parnes of Ohio State University, is: 


‘Basically, the most serious limitation of insured unemploy- 
ment data stems from the impossibility of stating precisely what 
it is they measure in terms that have economic (as distinguished 
from legal or administrative) significance. One can say that 
insured unemployment in a given week includes all persons who 
have filed claims under unemployment insurance laws certifying 
fo total or partial unemployment during that week; but such a 
definition, although perfectly operational, lacks economic mean- 
ing in the absence of detailed knowledge about the content and 
administration of unemployment insurance laws and about the 
extent to which eligible workers avail themselves of their rights 
under fhese laws. Moreover, since the provisions of the unem- 
ployment insurance laws are variable over time as well as from 
state to state, insured unemployment may, from an economic 
point of view, mean quite different things at different times and 
in different places. ’’? 


Local Area Estimates 


While the BES does not publish total unemployment 
data for geographic localities per se—no more than it 
does for the nation as a whole—a broad hint of the 
relative degree of joblessness among the major employ- 
ment centers, and some of the smaller areas as well, 
is found in the Bureau’s pe se labor-market reporting 
program. 

Under this program, areas are classified every two 
months according to the relative adequacy of their labor 
supply.? That is, each area is assigned a single symbol 
(currently, the first to sixth letter of the alphabet) that 
characterizes the status of that area’s labor market in 
comparison with those of other areas throughout the 
country. A number of factors are used in determining 
the appropriate tag for an area. Among them are the 
extent of unemployment; the employment outlook as 
reflected by local employers’ estimates of their man- 
power requirements; the relationship between labor sup- 


1Excerpt from “Unemployment Data from the Employment 
Security Program,” in report of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, op. cit., p. 133 

2 A total of 149 major labor market areas, which account for about 
70% of the nation’s nonagricultural workers, are now classified in 
this way. In addition, smaller areas (ranging in size down to those 
with a labor force of 15,000) having significant unemployment 
problems are identified separately but are not placed in specific 
classification groups. Since this program began in 1940, the number 
of areas included has changed from time to time and was as high 
as 350 during World War II 


ply and demand; and the seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment and unemployment fluctuations.® 

In the present classification system, in effect since 
May, 1955, group A indicates the relatively tightest 
labor supply and Group F, the relatively greatest labor 
surplus. Those areas classified as D, E, or F are con- 
sidered to have substantial labor surplus, or to be 
“areas of substantial unemployment,” and eligible for 
preferential treatment under existing government pro- 
grams to assist localities with chronic unemployment. 

Each of these six categories has a particular degree of 
unemployment associated with it, although this factor, 
important as it is, is not the sole criterion used in 
classifying a given area. In group A (tightest labor 
supply) unemployment is listed as less than 114% of the 
total labor force. In group B, it is between 114% and 
3%; in group C, 3% to 6%. For groups with substantial 
labor surplus (D, E and F), the unemployment rate is 
6% or more, discounting seasonal or temporary factors. 


SUMMING THE DIFFERENCES 


Several of the salient features of the Census-BLS 
and the BES series are shown side by side in table 1 to 
permit easy comparison of their differences and similari- 
ties. Ten types of workers, whose status is sometimes in 
doubt as far as their classification in these series, are 
listed in the stub of the table and the treatment ac- 
corded each is indicated. Workers on strike, for ex- 
ample, are excluded from both unemployment figures 
with the exception that a striker looking for a job is 
regarded as “unemployed” in the Census-BLS survey. 

As might be. expected from the more restricted 
coverage of insured unemployment, there is a wide 
difference between the levels of the two series (see 
chart). In the 141 months between January, 1949, and 
September, 1960, the insured-unemployment total 
ranged between 35% and 82% of the Census-BLS 
unemployment total.4 But most of the time, it fluctuated 
between half and two thirds of the survey figure. 

Although the levels are different, the series are strik- 
ingly similar in general trend and the monthly changes. 
Of the 140 month-to-month changes since January, 
1949, the two series agree in direction in 103 and 
disagree in 37. The. change from one month to the next 
has differed by as much as 36 percentage points, but the 
median difference has been about 6 percentage points. 


Unemployment Drifting Upward 


As already mentioned, the Census-BLS unemployment 
totals are considered good indicators of trends despite 
their limitations. In the postwar movement of unem- 
ployment they show that there has been an upward 
drift in both the amount and rate of joblessness that 
cannot be explained solely by swings in business condi- 
tions. One way of measuring this drift is to compare 


3 The local state employment security agencies that actually pre- 


pare the labor maket information underlying the area classifications 
(Footnotes continued on page 30) 
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Except in New York and Rhode Island, where they would be included after disqualification period; see footnote 1 on page 27. Railroad workers on strike 
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Quitting a job without good cause or being discharged from a job for misconduct are reasons for disqualification of benefits in all states. However, the dis- 
qualification period and other considerations vary so greatly among the states that a judgment of the result on the insured unemployment count is too hazardous 
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“average” unemployment during each cycle.! (These 
average and actual data are shown in the second and 
third charts.) During the first postwar cycle (Novem- 
ber, 1948-July, 1953), an average of 2.6 million persons 
were unemployed. During the second cycle, the average 
was up to 2.9 million people. And from July, 1957, to 
September, 1960, the comparable figure is 4.0 million. 
This same upward pattern is evident from the ratios of 
unemployment to civilian labor force. The average rates 
advanced from 4.2% to 4.7% to 5.8% in successive 
cycles. 


(Footnotes continued from p. 28) 


are guided by a series of handbooks issued by BES describing research 
methods and techniques for making area estimates. One of them is 
the “Handbook on Estimating Unemployment” (BES No. R-185, 
March, 1960) which gives general procedures and specific instructions 
for estimating total unemployment in a given area. The concept of 
unemployment in these instructions is almost identical with that 
used by the BLS. This means that each local labor analyst has the 
formidable task of building the limited BES measures on hand into a 
count of total unemployment 


* Data for 1947 and 1948, shown in the chart, are omitted from this 
comparison because insured unemployment data are heavily weighted 
by veterans’ claims in these early postwar years 

1 This “average,” called the cycle base, is the sum of all observations 
from initial peak to terminal peak (initial and terminal points taken 
at half their value) divided by the number of observations 


The averages were pulled up more by the failure of 
unemployment to drop during the recovery periods fol- 
lowing the 1953-1954 and 1957-1958 recessions than by 
the increases during the contraction phase. When the 
second postwar cycle started (July, 1953), unemploy- 
ment was at the relatively low level of 1.7 million and 
even lower than it had been before the 1948-1949 reces- 
sion. During the 1953-1954 business downturn, 2.1 
million people were added to the unemployment count 
and in the ensuing thirty-five months of expansion fewer 
than 1 million found jobs or left the labor force. Thus, 
when the third recession started, 2.9 million persons 
were already unemployed. The bad times of 1957-1958 
caused joblessness for another 2 million, bringing the 
total number unemployed to 4.9 million by April, 1958. 
In the twenty-nine months since then, the figure has 
fallen by only 0.9 million, so that in September, 1960, 
there were 4.0 million on the unemployment rolls. 

The profile of the unemployment to civilian labor- 
force ratio also resembles mountains and plateaus, with 
each plateau higher than the one before. 


GERTRUDE DrutscH 
Economist, Division of Economic Studies 


Business Forecasts 


John Lintner, professor of business administration, Harvard 
University (address before Fourth Regional Mortgage Work- 
shop of the American Bankers Association, October 24)— 
“. . . As is true of the late stage of most business expansions, 
the economy this year has been marked by strong cross- 
currents. Appliances, and to a lesser extent automobiles, have 
had to work off some inventory indigestion that followed 
overly optimistic estimates of this year’s markets, made 
earlier. Residential construction has been in a down trend 
throughout the year—as was true, incidentally, of both 1956 
and 1957. The swing from a $12-billion deficit in fiscal 1959 to 
a $1-billion surplus in 1960, of course, had a major dampening 
effect on business. The steel industry, having underestimated 
inventories remaining after the steel strike, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting back to near capacity production much more 
promptly than anticipated, has seen demands and operating 
rates fall back to truly depression levels. In part, this situation 
was compounded by the fact that tighter money earlier in the 
year, the removal of expectations of higher prices, improved 
inventory controls, and recognition of the demonstrated abil- 
ity of the steel industry to make deliveries on short order, all 
led to a market reduction in desired inventory stocks. Similar 
considerations have led to sharp reductions in the rate of in- 
ventory accumulation in other industries. .. . 

“In recent months . . . substantial evidence has accumu- 
lated that the inherent strength of expansionary forces is 
waning, and a significant decline in business activity is in the 
making. The declining rate of increase in . . . final demands 

. is one important indication of this. Further evidence is 
provided by the fact that most of the leading indicators . . . 
have been pointing downward for some months. These include 
notably average hours worked and new orders for durable 


goods, residential construction, new incorporations, business 
failures, and industrial stock prices. . . . 

“In short, I disagree on general business prospects with 
those who say we have already had our recession. I do think 
one is in the making and that most of its impact will be felt 
after the turn of the year. I do not expect it to be as steep or as 
severe as our last one. Interest rates will trend downward at 
least till summer. Yield differentials in favor of mortgages will 
widen further, and both mortgage volumes and housing will 
increase. Fundamental changes in the basic supply-demand 
situation in the housing market, however, will seriously 
dampen the response to the stimulus.” 


James J. O’Leary, director of economic research, Life Insur- 
ance Corporation of America (address before Marquette 
University discussion group, in cooperation with Milwaukee 
Board of Realtors, October 5)—“. . . I believe that the 
United States has very favorable prospects for sustained and 
substantial economic expansion in the Sixties. The danger 
that I see ahead of us is that the Federal Government, in 
trying to force a faster rate of economic growth, will pursue 
inflationary policies and thus destroy the basic source of 
growth in our economy—the willingness of the people to save 
and to make their funds available for expanding our industrial 
capacity, our housing, our public improvements—the whole 
gamut of capital goods. The primary requirement for faster 
economic growth in the Sixties is a government program 
aimed at encouraging a higher rate of saving and private in- 
vestment spending. This is the basic way that America has 
built her industrial might under a free market economy and 
a democratic political system.” 
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Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


Executives Report on the Business Outlook 


eee widespread concern about the state of the 
economy that is being voiced in business and economic 
reports, a substantial number of the 173 manufacturing 
companies participating in THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
latest survey of business expectations anticipate that 
their new orders, profits, and billings in the first half of 
1961 will be higher than in the first six months of 1960. 

While comparisons are being drawn between the cur- 
rent period and the autumn of 1957, when the economy 
was entering a recession, executives cooperating in this 
month’s survey display more optimism than did those 
who responded to the business-outlook survey in the 
autumn of 1957. Such optimism regarding their com- 
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panies’ short-term prospects, however, is most prevalent 
among respondents in certain industries, notably those 
manufacturing nonmetal or consumer products. 


Profits 


Pretax profits in the first half of 1961 are expected to 
be higher in more than 40% of the responding companies 
than they were during the corresponding months of 
1960. One respondent in three, however, looks for a 
profit decline compared with the first six months of 
1960. In the 1957 survey, the situation was reversed: 
only one third of the cooperating executives then antici- 
pated that first-half earnings in 1958 would exceed those 
for the comparable period of the previous year, while 
more than four out of ten manufacturers foresaw a 
decline in earnings. About one company in four reports 
that its first-half-1961 profits will probably be un- 
changed from its earnings in the first six months of 1960. 
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Company's Billings: First-half 1961 Compared 

with First-half 1960 
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Industries in which a majority of the respondents 
expect profits in the first half of 1961 to exceed earnings 
in the first six months of 1960 include food, petroleum, 
office equipment, and nonferrous metals. In contrast, a 
decline in profits from those attained in the first half of 
1960 is anticipated by most responding manufacturers 
of construction materials and by all respondents in the 
steel industry (which had a-prestrike boom in early 
1960). 

New Orders 

About 40% of the cooperating companies believe that 
their new orders in the first half of 1961 will exceed 
those received during the first six months of 1960, and 
approximately half of these respondents expect an in- 
crease of 10% or more. Another 26% of the survey par- 
ticipants predict that their new orders in the first half 
will be the same as in the comparable 1960 period. The 
remaining companies (about 33%) expect their new 
orders to decline—in most cases less than 20% below 
first-half-1960 receipts. As in the case of profits, new- 
order forecasts three years ago were virtually reversed; 
then only 33% of the manufacturers surveyed were con- 
fident of an improvement in new orders over the first 
half of the preceding year, and over 40% of the re- 
spondents expected that new orders would be lower. 

Among the industries represented in the current 


survey, modest advances in new orders for the first six 
months next year as compared with the same months of 
1960 are anticipated by most cooperating firms in the 
food, paper, textile, and hardware industries. 

A few companies hoping to increase their volume of 
new orders early next year explain that their optimism 
is predicated on the success of their plans for launching 
new products or for capturing a larger market share. 

Almost half of all companies surveyed predict that 
their new orders during the first half of 1961 will be 
higher than in the last six months of 1960. In the great 
majority of cases, such increases are expected to be less 
than 20%. Nearly one fourth of the cooperating execu- 
tives anticipate that their companies’ order receipts will 
be the same as in the last half of 1960, while the remain- 
ing respondents forecast a decline in new orders for their 
firms. Few manufacturers expect as much as a 20% 
decline in their new orders below the total in the preced- 
ing six-month period. 


Company’s Rate of Production: First-half 1961 
Compared with First-half 1960 
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Company’s Inventory Investment: Present 
vs. Year-ago Levels 
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Most respondents in the office and electrical equip- 
ment industries expect an upward trend in new orders 
from those received in the July-December period of 
1960. And most responding steel executives predict that 
their companies’ new orders in the first six months of 
1961 will rise 10% to 20% above the depressed levels of 
the latter half of 1960. On the other hand, a majority of 
the manufacturers of construction materials believe that 
their new orders will decline in the first half of 1961. 
Billings 

Half of the executives surveyed expect their com- 
panies’ billings to increase in the first six months of 1961 
as compared with the corresponding 1960 period. Bill- 
ings are likely to fall short of first-half-1960 totals, 
according to 32% of the executives surveyed. And nearly 
19% of the respondents say that their billings in the 
first half of 1961 will probably be about the same as in 
the comparable 1960 period. 

Comparing their expected billings in the first half of 
1960 with those of the last six months of 1960, 50% of 
the respondents foresee an increase, 30% virtually no 
change, and 20% a decline. Few of the executives ex- 
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pecting a gain in billings believe that the relative 
increase will be as much as 20%. 


Production Rate 


Production rates in almost half of the cooperating 
companies are expected to be higher in the first six 
months of 1961 than a year earlier. The vast majority 
of these respondents anticipate increases of less than 
15%. Twenty per cent of the manufacturers surveyed 
believe that their rate of production will be unchanged, 
and the remainder (32%) indicate that their output rate 
in the first six months of 1961 is likely to be lower than 
in the comparable 1960 period. At least one fourth of the 
executives foreseeing a decline in production expect a 
decrease in excess of 20%. 

In the opinion of 54% of the respondents, their pro- 
duction rates in the first six months of 1961 will be 
above those of the preceding half year. Another 15% 
believe that their rate of output in the first half will be 
unchanged, and 31% of the cooperating executives re- 
port an impending production decline. 


Inventories 


Over two thirds of the companies surveyed this year 
report that investments in inventory are larger than 
they were last year at this time; 18% of the firms are 
holding inventories valued at 20% or more above year- 
ago levels. In 1957, only half of the companies surveyed 
were similarly burdened with higher inventories than 
they held a year earlier. Current inventory investments 
are unchanged from year-ago levels for 14% of the 
companies, and lower for about 20%. 

Dollar investment in inventories is at present greater 
than a year ago for most respondents in the following 
industries: electrical equipment, office equipment, pa- 
per, chemicals, construction materials, general indus- 
trial machinery, rubber, and steel. In the steel industry 
in particular, inventories are reported to be well above 
year-ago levels, again because of strike dislocations. 

Present inventory values held by 56% of all companies 
surveyed constitute a higher percentage of company 
sales than they did twelve months ago. The inventory- 
sales ratio is unchanged for 19% of the reporting firms, 
and it is lower than a year ago for the remaining 25%. 
In the metalworking machinery, chemical, and con- 
struction materials industries, a majority of companies 
report that inventories as a percentage of sales are above 
the levels existing at this time last year—in many cases 
substantially so. 

However, many of the responding manufacturers 
(37%) foresee a downward trend in their dollar inven- 
tories by mid-1961, although not so many as predicted 
such a cutback in the 1957 survey (42%). Another 37% 
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nticipate no change in their inventory levels by the end 
of June, 1961. The remaining firms (27%) expect their 
jinventories to increase during the first half of 1961; 
‘only 19% in 1957 saw a further inventory rise in early 
1958. 
‘Capital Outlays 
Almost 25% of the manufacturers surveyed plan to 

increase their rate of capital expenditures in the first 
half of 1961 over their average capital investment in 
1960. Capital outlays are expected to equal the 1960 
‘average in over 40% of the cooperating companies, and 
33% of the respondents plan to reduce their capital 
spending below the average 1960 investment. In the 
1957 survey, there was evidence of a greater cutback in 
capital expenditures, with four respondents out of ten 
then expecting that first-half-1958 outlays would be 
lower than they had averaged the year before. 


INTEREST RATES AFFECT FEW PLANS 


Interest rates in 1960 have had little effect on the 
inventory and capital-spending policies of cooperating 
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companies. Furthermore, most of these firms do not 
believe that interest rates will affect their inventory or 
capital-outlay programs in the year to come. Respond- 
ents frequently explain that sufficient funds are being 
generated internally to cover existing needs. Other 
executives indicate that interest rates are seldom a 
determining factor in deciding whether or not to alter 
existing plans regarding inventories or capital spending. 

Looking ahead, some firms point out that their plans 
for next year call for reductions in both inventories and 
capital outlays and that, consequently, outside financing 
will not be required. Others state that they have been 
able to obtain needed funds at rates they could afford 
to pay and that they do not anticipate any radical 
change in interest rates during 1961. 

On the other hand, some manufacturers report that 
high interest rates in 1960 accentuated their efforts to 
keep inventories at a minimum and that their tighter 
inventory controls are expected to extend into 1961. 
Lower inventories for some companies, however, can 
mean higher inventories for others, as this statement by 
a metals company executive indicates: 


*'The high interest rates in effect during this year made it necessary 
for us fo carry more inventory than we had in previous years as the 
majority of our customers were ordering just for their immediate needs. 
This was particularly true of smaller companies who bought from us, 
since the cost of borrowing money was so high that they simply couldn't 
afford to carry adequate stock and ordered on a hand-to-mouth basis. *’ 


Uncertainty Clouds Forecasts 


Several executives comment that because of the 
“confused economic outlook” predictions regarding 
their companies’ performance over the short term are 
tenuous at best and their year-end forecasts are subject 
to revision. A number state that it is particularly 
difficult to forecast future earnings. 


GrraLp J. Fucus 
G. Ciark THompson 
Division of Business Practices 


Timetable of Population Growth 
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I. THE COURSE of the next ten years, the consumer 
market will grow significantly younger. While the na- 
tion’s total population will be a fifth larger by 1970, the 
number of persons under thirty will increase by almost 
a third. The count in the 30-49 age bracket, however, 
will remain constant during the period, while the fifty- 
and-over group will grow at a rate about that expected 
for total population. This pattern of population growth 
is, of course, the net effect of wide swings in the birth 
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rate experienced in past decades—primarily, the de- 
cline during the depression Thirties and the baby boom 
of the postwar period and the subsequent decade of 
prosperity. 

For marketers this shifting emphasis of age distribu- 
tion is of great importance. But to effectively gear mer- 
chandising strategy to anticipated changes, it is neces- 
sary to have a more precise look at expected develop- 
ments for each of the pertinent age groups, the time- 
table of such developments, and an idea of the extent to 
which the diverse categories of goods and services are 
likely to be affected. 

Turning first to the very young, we find that by 1970 
there will be a fourth more children under fifteen than 
there are now. This magnitude of increase will be 
roughly the same for all age levels in that broad group— 
under five, five to nine, and ten to fourteen years of age. 
However, for the youngest and oldest subgroups a large 
share of the expected growth will be experienced in the 
second half of the decade. For the five-nine class, 
however, most of the increment will occur in the imme- 


diate years ahead. All this portends a better-than- — 


average expansion in demand for a wide array of prod- 
ucts particularly oriented to the juvenile world; e.g., for 
special foods, medications, clothing, baby items, 
and toys. 


Rising Tide of Adolescents 


Perhaps the most relevant development scheduled for 
the decade is the rising tide of adolescents. Teen-agers 
will be two fifths more prevalent ten years from now 
than they are today. And two thirds of this expected 
growth will occur within the next five years, reflecting 
the precipitous rise in births immediately following the 
war. Thus the teen-age market for goods and services 
should be entering a boom phase just about now. Among 
the products that are likely to be affected most are soft 
drinks, phonographs and records, sporting goods, text- 
books and special lines of clothing. 

But even more important than the particular prod- 
ucts that meet teen-age fancy is the influence such 
youngsters exercise on family decision making. The 
adolescent members of the typical family, studies show, 
play a most articulate part in the what, when and where 
of family purchasing. In such matters as brand selec- 
tion, for instance, their preference is more often than 


not the household choice on a wide range of foods and © 
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health products. In the present population mix there is, 
on the average, one teen-ager for every family in the 
eligible age bracket; ten years from now the ratio will 
be close to three youngsters for every two such families. 


Growth in Young-adult Group 


In the young-adult group, persons twenty to twenty- 
nine will also increase in number by some 40% in the 
course of the next ten years. Most of this increment 
will be accounted for by the 20-24 age group, which is 
slated to grow half as big again by 1970. Some two 
thirds of that gain will be experienced after 1965; these 
are, of course, the persons born immediately after the 
war and who comprise the large adolescent count in the 
first half of the decade. 

As we go further along in the age scale we find that 
the population of persons between thirty and thirty- 
nine will actually decline between now and 1970, with 
most of the loss coming in the next few years. Here we 
have the generation born in the depression period. 

The next age bracket, forty to forty-nine, will expand 
by a moderate 7% in the decade—with almost all the 
gain to be realized within the next few years. Finally, 
persons fifty and over will increase at a rate roughly 
equal to that anticipated for the total population. For 
those under sixty-five the increase will be slightly less 
than par; for those older, a little above it. For both 
groups the increment will be evenly paced throughout 
the decade. 


Effect on Consumer Demand 


How is this interplay of diverse growth rates for the 
various groups of the adult population likely to affect 
consumer demand? The explosive expansion in the 20-29 
age bracket, coming as it will after a decade in which the 
number of such persons declined, has led many to 
expect that the goods and services associated with 
marriage and homemaking will be “subject to boom 
demand.” Unfortunately, a more probing look at popu- 
lation figures does not fully support such optimism. 
Households whose heads are under thirty years of age 
will increase by almost 50% over the decade, but they 
account for only 15% of the nation’s total families. The 
remaining 85% of households will, in the meantime, 
expand in numbers by a comparatively modest 18%. In 
short, the sharp increase in buying that will be gen- 
erated by new families will be sizably offset by the more 
sluggish growth patterns anticipated for households 
headed by persons thirty and over. 

To be sure, young families make up a substantially 
larger share of the market for some goods than their 
proportion of total population would indicate. How, for 
instance, will their sharp increase affect demand for 
houses, appliances, and home furnishings generally? 

Furniture, for example, is a merchandise line for 
which young homemakers are responsible for a dispro- 
portionately large fraction of aggregate buying—a full 
fourth of it. If we multiply the share of total furniture 
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demand accounted for by each family age group by the 
expected growth in the number of households in each 
such group, we find that increasing population will ex- 
pand furniture demand by about 25% between now and 
1970. But we find that the nation’s total household count 
over the period will expand by close to 23%. 

All of which adds up to the hard fact that despite a 
sizable increment in young families, as impressive as it 
may be, the increase in demand that can be anticipated 
for the particular commodities associated with such 
families will not significantly exceed that for all other 
family-type goods and services. In other words, the 
particular configuration of diverse growth rates ex- 
pected for the various family age groups will not appre- 
ciably affect the relative fortunes of any particular 
category of family-type products. This finding applies 
to all items that are heavily purchased by young home- 
makers (furniture, appliances, homes, housefurnishings, 
cars) as well as to those items for which such families 
are less important customers (for example, rugs and 
silver service). 


Share of 1970 Total Demand 


But there is still a significance for marketers in the 
fact that young families will increase at a rate more than 
twice that of the nation’s total household count, even if 
that development will not trigger the boom business so 
widely expected in certain trades. Clearly, families 
under thirty will generate an appreciably larger share of 
total demand by 1970 for a wide array of products. 
As of now, for example, such households account for 
about a fifth of all appliances sold; ten years hence they 
will be responsible for a fourth of that trade’s volume. 

In the years ahead, and especially in the second half 
of this decade, there will be a growing proportion of 
young adults coming to the nation’s retail counters. 
Accommodation to this trend could be of considerable 
importance to a firm’s relative position in the increas- 
ingly competitive market place. 

Fasian LinDEN 
Division of Consumer Economics 
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Proceedings of the 1960 Institute on Legal Aspects of the European 
Community—Contains the papers delivered at a 1960 meeting 
devoted to an examination of the legal-political framework 
of the European Community, the general background of 
business forms, taxes and finance, and the emerging pattern 
of government regulations. Edited by Mark S. Massel. The 
Federal Bar Association, Washington, D. C., 1960. $10.00. 


Soviet National Income and Product, 1949-1955—Presents esti- 
mates of national income and product in current rubles and 
at established prices for the years 1949-1955. The book is 
part of a broader investigation to determine the real changes 
in the size and structure of the national accounts since 1928. 
By O. Hoeffding and A. E. Nimitz. Research Memorandum 
2101, The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California, 
1959. Limited Distribution. 


The accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 
pertinent charts in the publication, "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets," 4 
prepared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life" magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


Pages in 1960 
Guide® Series Unit Pe a rr eae eT a ae PST, AL Oe So” 
April May June July Aug. Sept. p Oct. p 
Income 
15 Personal’ (S*A)!) (Sie hon oes: Ste eee Billion dollars | 404.2 Il 408.0 
Disposable (SvA)NCV.). 52 cio ctaciaimie tetera » tichel Billion dollars i} 354.1 I =357.5 
Origins of personal income 
Wages and salaries?! (S A)............ 1947-49 = 100 211.8 213.3 213.6 214.5 214.6 214.5 214.8 
17 Farm operations'? (S A)............... 1947-49 = 100 76.0 78.6 81.2 77.9 79.2 79.2 78.6 
Business and professions'’? (§ A)......... 1947-49 = 100 164.5 165.9 166.8 166.8 166.4 166.4 166.8 
Dividends, interest and rent!-2 (S A)....... 1947-49 = 100 226.7 228.0 229.3 230.6 202:3 232.8 233:2 
19 __ Discretionary income (S A)'..........2.0. Billion dollars I 124.3 il §=125.5 
Employment and unemployment? : 
21 Employment?) ..i0sc.oeoekoass dae Thousand persons 66,159 67,208 68,579 68,689 68,282 67,767 67,490 
Unemployment a5 «<5, swieistiiee's 65 SR Biers Thousand persons 3,660 3,459 4,423 4,017 3,788 3,388 3,579 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours worked........... Hours 39.3 39.9 40.0 39.8 39.8 139.5 39.6 
23 Average hourly earnings..............- Dollars 2.28 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.28 r2.30 2.31 
Consumer credit 
25 Total credit outstandings................ Million dollars 52,169 52,831 53,497 53,653 53,928 54,128 n.a. 
97 Instalment extensions (S)...........2.005 Million dollars 4,437 4,209 4,202 4,227 4,029 4,082 n.a. 
Instalment repayments (S)...........04 Million dollars 3,904 3,886 3,860 3,978 3,861 3,890 n.a. 
Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
Current receipts... oi, cies o le eee S48 Billion dollars i 94.9 I =n. 
29 Plus: Insurance, retirement credits......... Billion doilars il 98.1 ona. 
Plus: Net increase in liabilities........... Billion dollars ll 102.8 tl =n. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars ll 80.1 : Wl =oma. 
3] Plus: Acquisition financial assets>.......... Billion dollars ll 84.3 Wl =n. 
Plus: Taxes, other deductions............ Billion dollars iT] 100.4 Il ona. 
Personal consumption expenditures 
35 Total expenditures (S A)! ...........00. Billion dollars Il 329.0 il 328.5 
Durablest:2 (ScA) 5 apicnnctsie kine tao 1947-49 = 100 ll 196.9 Il r188.9 
37 Nondurables!'? (§ A)..... Os Wir pa ed bee Bary 1947-49 = 100 iT} 159.6 Wl =r158.7 
Services! 2i(S°A) ates tenis aie ceria va 1947-49 = 100 ll 233.3 Il = r236.9 
Retail demand? 
39 Retail sales: All stores (S).............0. Million dollars 18,911 18,480 18,504 18,107 18,190 18,046 18,476 
Retail sales: Chain stores® (S)............ Million dollars 4,092 4,005 4,105 4,105 4,079 4,093 na. 
. Food Sales? 
43 Food| stores (S)/...325. a ate eerebestaienscerens Million dollars 4,439 4,566 4,604 4,474 74,526 4,442 n.a. 
Restaurants(S)) 4. S20 55,0 kee eon se Million dollars 1,380 1,342 1;355 1,348 r1,315 1,341 na. 
45 Alcohol sales: Liquor stores? (S)........... Million dollars 409 406 419 Al6 r418 407 na. 
47 = Tobacco: Cigarette removals” (§ A)......... Billion units UW 477 i 474 
49 Personal care sales: Drug stores (S)........ Million dollars 623 619 619 629 r628 637 n.a. 
Apparel Sales? 
51 Women’s apparel stores (S)............- Million dollars 455 435 437 451 r460 443 na. 
53 Men's apparel stores (S)...........-2.- Million dollars 212 213 215 204 1222 211 n.a. 
55 Family, other apparel stores (S)......... Million dollars 277 270 270 257 263 n.a. n.a. 
Shoeistores (5S) ckas cet re sce Million dollars 224 199 203 207 r214 213 n.a. 
57 Department stores: Total sales (S).......... 1947-49 = 100 153 141 145 149 r143 144 na. 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 


Pages in 1960 


Guide* Series Unit 
April May June July Aug. Sept.p Oct.p 
Furniture and appliance sales? 
59 Furnituresstoves, (S)itackets ierayeuaye o nerotsies Million dollars 595 584 562 577 r558 570 n.d. 
él Appliancerstoress(S) i sisters Sei ce oiersteiciens Million dollars 331 334 320 330 r317 313 na. 
63 Hardware: Retail sales? (S)............... Million dollars 216 246 244 253 r230 229 na. 
Housing 
65 New nonfarm housing starts! (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,307 1,315 1,285 1,164 1,276 1,054 na. 
67 Single-family houses’. ...............-- Thous. dwell. units 7100.5 r99.8 99.9 r88.9 102.2 n.d. n.a. 
Multi-family structures!..............4-- Thous. dwell. units 22.9 28.4 25.8 124.2 25.6 n.d. n.a. 
Automobiles and related products 
69 Automotive dealers: Retail sales? (S)...... Million dollars 3,350 3,157 3,142 2,796 r3,016 2,964 n.a. 
New passenger-car registrations......... Thousand units 647.3 647.1 595.9 546.5 525.4 458.8 n.a. 
71 Gasoline station sales? (S).............. Million dollars 1,496 1,451 1,462 1,474 r1,456 1,473 n.a. 
Auto accessory store sales? (S)........... Million dollars 232 218 211 209 1195 202 na. 
Service expenditures 
Flousing2e(StA): wie stelissteess ce cheFestarsa icra 1947-49 = 100 i] 242.9 Il =n. 
73 Household operation''? (S A)............ 1947-49 = 100 HT] 241.8 | 
Transportation’? (§ A)..........--+.05- 1947-49 = 100 il 178.0 tl =n. 
EE a Nampitnabe tet ls Ie eae i ee 
Advertising expenditures 
77 Combined imediai(S)/santavitag stro seit 1947-49 = 100 238 245 243 247 236 n.a. n.a. 
79 Magazines: (S)i a aa eae cccltMcracie oss 1947-49 = 100 191 195 193 195 179 n.a. n.a. 
Newspapers! (S) Sta 2, Sis, coats ateachedavst ene 1947-49 = 100 209 225 220 203 198 n.a. n.a. 
80 Network rddion(S)ae > ec ccc. fc. ce creis oes 1947-49 = 100 19 23 27 28 25 n.a. n.a. 
8] Network television (S)..........0.e0005 1947-49 = 100 473 472 492 547 502 n.a. n.d. 
Spotitelovision! car. ajc..f+/s wc chaps ge 2 oe se ore Thousand dollars ll 160,648 I na. 
SEMIN gict syria es co Stee ge AS = A en ee 
Consumer price index 
Alilitermsite cicec eee arene a tee eal nelienels 1947-49 = 100 126.2 126.3 126.5 126.6 126.6 126.8 127.3 
85 Durablessthe scene icine tatters i cao Wiens 1947-49 = 100 112.1 111.9 111.5 111.1 111.0 110.0 110.9 
Wondurables tec a .rhyercushsteys choc eis ciexsts 1947-49 = 100 119.4 119.4 119.8 120.0 119.9 120.3 120.7 
SERVICES Is Mane ale aratiancls dieintlatale wets 1947-49 = 100 149.4 149.6 149.7 150.1 150.3 150.8 151.2 
87 FOOCe ast ite oksre e omiciars Gictetsrenssiasas ss 1947-49 = 100 119.5 119.7 120.3 120.6 120.1 120.2 120.9 
ARR nel yeecet to eoie toes eis) ss, shouieetsiensici ere < 1947-49 = 100 108.9 108.9 108.9 109.1 109.3 110.5 111.0 
Housefurnishings. .......2..20.eeeeeeee 1947-49 = 100 104.7 104.3 104.3 104.1 103.5 104.1 104.0 
89 PPPNGREGK guide Ae ume aimsies sores sess 1947-49=100 na. na. 82.4 na. na. 82.1 na. 
Automotive groups a... 0005002 +6s0 1947-49 = 100 134.4 133.9 134.1 134.2 135.5 132.4 138.3 
9] Personalicare: sterccisic ses «isis slevetssain's so 1947-49 = 100 132.9 133i2 USL, 133.4 133.8 133.9 134.0 
Household services... ......+0eeceeeee- 1947-49 = 100 138.5 138.8 138.9 139.1 139.2 139.8 140.1 
IN hcecpemsishie dy crgr et a Sena 2 eee en eS ee Se 
95 Retail inventories: All stores’ (S)..........- Million dollars 24,960 25,200 25,320 25,420 725,200 25,300 n.a. 


Pa tn cnn nn en EE aa 
Production and distribution 


Processed foods: Output (S)..........-.. 1957 =100 108 109 110 110 109 109 n.a. 

97 Food wholesalers: Sales... .....+---++++ Million dollars 1,797 1,828 1,941 1,787 r1,951 1,872 na. 

Food stores: Inventories‘ (S)............- Million dollars 3,070 3,060 3,040 3,040 3,040 3,020 n.a. 

Apparel: Output (S)..........eeeeeeees 1957=100 120 122 121 121 r119 113 n.d. 

99 Apparel wholesalers: Sales...........-- Million dollars 209 185 176 174 1259 224 n.a. 

Apparel stores: Inventories (S).........- Million dollars 2,710 2,730 2,740 2,750 r2,780 2,780 n.a. 

Furniture and rugs: Output (S).........-. 1957 = 100 121 123 122 118 119 119 na. 

101 Homefurnishings wholesalers: Sales....... Million dollars 213 Zi 226 189 232 236 ona. 

Furniture, appliance stores: Inventory* (S)... Million dollars 2,030 2,020 2,050 2,090 r2,100 2,060 n.d. 

Appliances: Output (S)..........+-++05> 1957=100 116 120 121 rl19 r116 112 n.a. 

103 _ Television and radios: Output (S).......-. 1957 =100 114 118 109 97 87 r93 82 

Appliance wholesalers: Sales..........-- Million dollars 331 326 362 333 1366 372 n.d. 

Autos: Output (S).......-.scccceceeces 1957=100 116 122 123 108 114 119 125 

105 Automotive wholesalers: Sales........... Million dollars 580 o32 573 510 r557 535 n.a. 

Automotive retailers: Inventories‘ (S)....... Million dollars 4,970 5,100 5,140 5,180 4,920 5,050 na. 

Ee — — —————————————————————eeeeeOllel oe 
1—New or extensively revised series. Comparable figures for previous periods will be made available on request. 2—Based on seasonally adjusted data at annual rates. 
3—Beginning January 1960, figures for Alaska and Hawaii are included. 4—End of period. 5—Includes life insurance premiums. 6—Eleven or more stores, 7—Tax-paid. 
S—Seasonally adjusted. A—Annual rates, n.a.—Not available. p—Preliminary. r—Revised. e—Estimate. 1-V—Denotes quarterly figures. 


4 A Graphic Guide To Consumer Markets, prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for the updating of the indicated charts in the Guide. 
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Selected Business Indicators 


1960 1959 
eserves Series Unit ST TE 


October p September August October 


Industrial production 


1 Potala eee Ne ete he aegis ate Gt eee ee 1947-49 = 100 S$ 162 162 165 155 
Durables manutacturing 045 Moe sls eyhae eae an 1947-49 =100 S$ 165 166 169 155 
Nondurables manufacturing) .7)0 0). dae vers sic se eet 1947-49=100 S 159 160 162 157 

Wholesale prices 
All Commodities ite od ju cQRNe oleic evhelbeteaereie's cat taBle s 1947-49 = 100 119.7 119.2 119.2 119.1 

4 Barin iproductat; (us acts ihe sae eae ne ee 1947-49 = 100 89.4 y 87.7 86.6 86.5 
Processed foods Cy scme cee erie cee nee 1947-49 = 100 109.0 108.1 107.8 106.4 
Industrial commodities? s3y20..0:\4,. chee dea eee 1947-49 = 100 128.1 vy 127.9 128.2 128.4 

Consumer prices 
All Gtemisn. sp cies anaie le wie s Gee Oe clee een ere tes 1947-49 = 100 n.d. 126.8 126.6 125.2b 

5 DCEVIRES GY SPO sears iehl wa Wir Wal oetalctae aii We iae 1947-49 = 100 n.d. 150.8 150.3 146.96 
FOO Lar RNS 5 a Wrench AB) isle tals Boe etatadne gia a UR 1947-49 = 100 n.a. 120.2 120.1 118.76 
Commodities (excluding food)................20. 1947-49 = 100 n.d. 115.6 1ASES 115.76 

Prices received and paid by farmers 

6 Prices received) Piao h Wien ctescuccs wise telecet Clr merece 1910-14= 100 240 237 234 235 
Prices pads awe eee ake ree ee ee RES eRe 1910-14= 100 297 298 298 296 
PATIGVIGALLO® WAipeitar one ateeslg Seoleik os sachet atte 1910-14= 100 81 80 79 79 

Employment and unemployment* [ 
Total labor forces jcy i he cleans heleieus aie euehs dete teeters Thousand persons 73,592 73,672 74,551 72,629 

7 Civilian labor forces'.), oa Sect ales cee ea ea ki ee Thousand persons 71,069 71,155 72,070 70,103 
Civilian} employment 15}. ecoee ce une. eee Thousand persons 67,490 67,767 68,282 66,831 
Nonfarm” employment sh, > Ae. ie ee sania tee a Thousand persons 61,244 61,179 61,828 60,707 
Unemployment fate unten om ccce ee e amet Thousand persons S 6.4 5.7 5.9 . 6.0 

Nonfarm employment 
Dota Taney ciehuce Savers takers) stem rorhy ore tee tue ee ect ae 52,854 752,952 753,046 52,002 
Manutactiringe: Wer ts sii ae Cer Reweee lg ae Ramon Thousand persons S$ 16,150 716,266 716,265 16,022 

8 INOhmanifactinine ce a ot ee eee ae ee Thousand persons S$ 36,704 736,686 736,781 35,980 
Factory production workers in durables........... Thousand persons S$ 6,871 ry 6,936 r 6,875 6,746 
Factory production workers in nondurables..... ‘... Thousand persons S Sots 5,242 r 5,283 5,284 

Average work week 
‘Total manwiacturing pee ck sa lcentnenan eee Hours 39.6 yr 39.5 39.8 40.3 

9 Durables manuiactiring 05). &.. tein cis oral eels Hours 40.2 r 39.9 40.0 40.9 

Nondurables manufacturing... .......0.0ce00ce0 Hours 38.9 39.0 39.5 39.5 
Average hourly earnings 

10 fT otalimanuiacturinec ci: macy cue eal. alee aie Dollars 2.31 r 2.30 2.28 yd 
Durables: maniufactipin gy 5) Ue dies caus a eeekehoneiees are Dollars 2.46 % 12.46 2.44 2.36 
Nondurables manufacturing’. :::1. . cssemie cect eee Dollars 2.09 2.09 2.07 2.02 

Average weekly earnings ’ 

1 1 Totalmanufactiring Pet 6. eee eee Dollars 91.48 r 90.85 90.74 89.06 
Durables manufacturing 9.) 4%: diddde ea eee Dollars 98.89 ry 98.15 97.60 96.52 
Nondurables manufacturing.......i......00.000+ Dollars 81.30 81.51 81.77 79.79 

Personal income 
Total ea Hs. BAe MO cath os oranda ES - Billion dollars S A 409.6 r 408.8 408.2 384.3 

12 Lalor income? Ames. n.tebasgs buster ede oer eae Billion dollars S A 286.5 ry 286.2 286.3 269.0 
Other incomes. camels ck eae Gear Billion dollars S A 132.4 ry 132.0 131.3 123.0 
‘ransier pay mentsr ii... veer sek: iS tei etic oratoet een Billion dollars S A 30.0 y 29.7 29.1 27.4 

Instalment credit 
FURCENSLONS eC gah cet isc eons erasers CNet Sea Te Million dollars S$ n.d. 4,082 4,029 4,172b 

14 Repayihionts, « Bebiain. dite tnt cS Bede- satanic ei Million dollars S$ n.a. 3,890 3,861 3,660b 
Chatige in outstandings® 4 he)... dene os ccne aes Million dollars S$ n.d. 192 168 5126 
Amount.outstancsny etl. Oi oo sy nous iia aoe eames eva Million dollars n.d. 42,136 41,995 37,9626 

New construction 
17 LUC 0) all BNR eroesa sc FER GL Cai p AOKI eri SPINS Loe ACen poet IA Million dollars S A 54,982 755,237 755,451 54,723 
: otal private so © Wetec ace niet Alanon ee eee Rae Million dollars S A 38,284 738,812 738,813 39,804 
Private nonfarm residential...) cue oes eee Million dollars S A 20,918 721,717 721,783 24,507 
Business sales and inventories 

1 8 ‘Totalunwentories;{.t . o's (dein ae os « dhanatmo ne, eae Million dollars S n.d. 93,200 793,300 89,2000 
otal, salesiv aus 2 Ma becr ee keps ts isc Jer ae RRR Million dollars S n.d. 60,200 760,700 60,1006 
Inventory-salestratio(.)) We 405.0 clectte sissies een * n.d. 1255 1.54 1.486 

Retail trade: Durable goods stores 

19 Inventories LIL ot acs goo e sictn core Me renee ee Million dollars S n.d. 11,720 11,650 11,5000 
Sales). or Mean eee See hoes eRe eee eT alae ee Million dollars S n.d. 5,762 r 5,779 5,773b 
Invettory-sales'ration Wiha. fs: Stee cue eee * n.a. 2.03 2.02 1.99b 

Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 1 

20 Envéritories!?., )GA0a. dahil h is. s Mee cee eRe Million dollars S n.d. 13,580 713,550 13,2706 
Sales o 5, slave 4 Meee od ca ols iol die Oe locas carte ee Million dollars S n.d. 12,284 v12,411 12,011b 
Inventory-salesiratioi wie vcs) a eee eee * n.d. 1.11 1.09 1.106 

Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 

21 Triventorieg se dita .\oc\e'o sete tise dis ene ine eee aS Million dollars S n.d. 31,950 732,080 29,8176 
Dales ios hb aealae pk nl Rua ORT ete ea tae EO Million dollars $ n.d. 14,350 14,420 14,1136 
Inventory-balés ratio cnn! tien de eae Lene * n.d. 2.23 2.22 2.11b 

Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 

22 Inventories! rz stewiakaw os icdedeee eae Million dollars S n.d. 22,840 722,900 22,0756 
SEE ath Ra Omen SA Was a A oe bal dente ene Million dollars $ n.d. 15,590 15,720 15,7056 
Inventory-sales’Tatio.., [s.r ek cc eee ten * n.a. 1.47 1.46 1.416 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook : ; 1960 1959 
Pages* Series Unit 


October p September August October 


Merchandise exports and imports 


23 Exp Orts linha icithete 6-00 acd aise alae aia s,8 oneal teeeeameneey ss Million dollars n.d. 1,610 ry 1,613 1,479b 

TMA ORCS ave ee as sicko Cette ae Sieys Sad hatha baie ceeds castors Million dollars n.d. 1,160 1,228 1,3926 

POX POM SUEPIUS. Go cls 2 cue tm dias otee mete breheveda gia see fe Million dollars n.d. 450 t380 876 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures 

24 Pefense-ExPevGitures Ah. scare ee iene. eines aie 9) 5s. aiee Million dollars n.d. 3,601 3,609 3,433b 


For quarterly data see below 
Money supply and turnover 


Miron yastpply so) miei dara ie ol Sika lalic a ck ials sata) vie ay Billion dollars 247.2 243.6 242.7 242.2 
25 Demand deposits adjusted and currency!®......... Billion dollars S 139.9 138.5 138.6 140.4 
Deposit turnover: New York City. ............04- Ts AL 60.0 68.5 65.5 60.1 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers...........-..- TSA 2535 26.0 26.6 24.7 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
TL GATS Ih HAL ens, Ro eoa a reltis aielefal e, oanSh MS EN s Million dollars 97,469 98,196 97,523 92,328 
26 Trvestenemta™ 5. (AIR ais AS AU Ee diet ola Million dollars 64,573 62,086 61,064 64,000 
GET He Toanceee nena. eesane Sone ba tears Hae sc ose Million dollars 37,904 38,374 37,821 35,723 
INGE TreGESEEVeS y)4 cho erasers cimcites tekeace tate mere Million dollars n.d. 413 247 —493b 
Diffusion index 
27 WUT SION OE lid Aebete st chehstecaucy suas) 61 5,'s ‘0 ele ea erat mst Th. —1.92 r—1.50 —1.08 —2.08 
Diffusion index, cumulative. ...........c20sc200e: TTS 40.77 r 42.69 44.19 54.11 
Industrial, PEOGUCLLONN ).c)aieisies oie ely soles ems oie v nets 1947-49=100 S 162 162 165 155 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards.............. Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. 113,428 109,323 110,228 126,904 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards.... Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. 41,831 41,822 42,587 43,040 
New orders) :durablegs tard siecle sich a sls leleticletan & Million dollars S n.d. 14,680 714,410 14,7476 
28 Average work week... esi ee cee cee twee eee eens Hours S 39.5 iP) 3933 39.6 40.2 
aw unaterials: Prices ih a dietela cis oltiewre'a s coriaim aug a vl wile 1947-49 = 100 83.5 84.1 85.4 86.1 
Stock prices, industrials. | 0. <2. ce cesar conser 1941-43 = 10 58.15 58.37 60.08 60.86 
INGwr INCOLpPOratiONSs.)s). a saracla cle ee eels clade ejeles sass Number S$ n.d. 15,291 15,933 16,0266 
BUSINESS ATUILES= iets ce ces close fs ein cle, sts seis manual Number S$ 1,347 1,452 1,374 1,128 
cage Vas WEA Ne oe SR ee ee a eS ee 
ka I a NS ee ee ee eee nee en cau aecarEmaIaEE EEESTPRREAPREEEC ER 
1960 1959 
Chartbook . : a Ta 
Pages* Series Lai UI Il I Ill 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Ne ee SS 0. 0800 
Gross national product 
Tt Nie iriee wens Geta Ce © RAMEN S wlclelebchnieteraallene etisiie iferes Billion dollars S A r 503.5 505.0 501.3 481.4 
2 Change in business inventories. ..........-.-+-++- Billion dollars S A Pa OG) DS 11.4 —0.1 
CITING TIA TI Lek eran Renee Us ens ee ete raratteras ar oars Billion dollars S A r 502.9 499.7 489.9 481.5 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures. .......+++-+++. Billion dollars S A 328.3 329.0 323.3 316.0 
3 Gross private domestic investment.............-. Billion dollars S A r 70.8 75.5 79.3 67.5 
Net exports of goods and services. ........-+-.-5:+. Billion dollars S A TEBE 2.0 1.2 —0.2 
Government purchases of goods and services......-. Billion dollars S A r 100.7 98.6 97.5 98.1 
Disposition of personal income 
Personal INCOME ia... aa aiwleisls ws srviele oasis s ciliates vgn Billion dollars S A 408.0 404.2 396.2 384.8 
13 Disposable personal income.........--.+-eeeeeees Billion dollars S A 357.5 354.1 347.0 338.5 
Personal consumption expenditures. ........-..+4+ Billion dollars S A r 328.3 329.0 323.3 316.0 
Personal Savi Gi. eve: ce nsaseranstaley eveaeprnele «cusdzuagions. winln 6 Billion dollars S A 29.0 25.2 23:8 22:5 
Corporate profits'® 
Wet Deore: taxes in wo alsjersie es shelsisie susie aueh wiechetne) «aa Billion dollars S A n.d. 45.7 48.8 51.76 
Dea tea bility epeis ote te tia: #yo) otra) aaa «le ais alice’ ae sua) sya) ache Billion dollars S A n.d. 22.3 23.8 25.56 
15 IN GGMDEGHtS Ss clans bis « Mabictalsywicie = = + oo esse elapnie niaioie Billion dollars S A n.d. 23.4 25.0 26.26 
Dividend payments. .......0.sescec eee es eeceees Billion dollars S A 14.0 13.9 13.9 13.6 
Retained Carmine's 4.6 2-46 sek maya sare cise ees susie Billion dollars S A n.a. 9.5 11.1 12.96 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
ZEOEAL SEY SOTELEE oe = sudionae etsy site <lavctey'6, ake eater neme teers Billion dollars S A 36.904 36.30 35.15 33.35 
16 Manufacturing s. 2 s.cc0 cree oe aos steals Seine elnis sellers Billion dollars S A 14,60a 14.70 14.10 12.25 
Nonmanufacturing........+2 sees eeemeeesesesene Billion dollars S A 22.30a 21.60 21.05 21.10 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 


IRECELDUS: « cs +. o> « eisverel shovel wlsiers, sla» stegepelehers Fran Merenekes Million dollars 18,563 722,418 721,684 17,329 
24 Expenditures. .......ceceecce cece esses rescence Million dollars 19,768 718,695 718,722 19,137 
Surplus or deficit... 0.0.6... e cece eee ee eee teens Million dollars —1,205 rv 3,722 2,962 —1,808 
For monthly data see above 
Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; banks. 18 All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. Commercial, indus- 
’ Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of 
sion; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- period. Starting with July, 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to 
tion; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Tar CONFERENCE non-bank financial institutions. 1 Gross national product less change in business in- 
Boarp. ventories. 16 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. S—seasonally ad- 
justed. A—annual rate. a—anticipated. For the IV Quarter of 1960, anticipated 
1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. 5 Prices outlays are: Total 36.90; Manufacturing, 14.80; and Nonmanufacturing, 22.10. 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. ° Unemploy- b—September, 1959 for monthly data; II Quarter 1959 for quarterly data, p—pre- 
ment as per cent of labor force. ® Includes nonproduction workers. 7 Excludes personal liminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. 
contributions to social security included in components. ® Includes wages and salaries t Debits divided by deposits. {+ Diffusion index stated as the average duration in 
and “other labor income.” 9 Extensions minus repayments. 1 End of period. ™ In- * months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—not available. * Chartbook of Current 
cludes grant-aid shipments. 2 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits Business Trends (Eighth Edition), Taz ConFrerENncE Boarp, 1960. Copies available 
adj to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside to Board Associates on request. 
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Announcements of 


Mergers and Acquisitions 
May 11, 1960—June 10, 1960! 


Acquirer | ght 
Description and Assets in Millions 


_ , Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Aberdeen Plywood & Veneers, Inc.(n.a.) | Harbor Plywood Corp. 


Acme Hamilton Rubber Corp. (n.a.) 


Aerojet—General Corp. ($108.8) 
(Sub. of General Tire & Rubber Co.) 
$326.7) 
uided missile and rocket compo- 
nents mfr. 
Aeronca Mfg. Corp. ($15.7) 
Aircraft components and_ related 
items, appliance parts, stainless steel 
sinks and other metal products mfr. 


American Can Co. ($860.1) 
Metal, paper and plastic containers, 
metal tubes, and aluminum products 
mfr.; machine shops operator 


pem Hydrocarbon Corp. (n.a.) 


ce bey: Machine & Foundry Co. 
Special automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery for the tobacco, apparel, 
shoe, baking, bowling and general 
industries mfr. 

American-Marietta Co. ($287.8) 
Paints, resins, chemical and concrete 
products, etc., mfr. 


American Metal Climax, Inc. ($285.1) 
Non-ferrous metals producer, treater 
and seller; concentrator and processor 
of molybdenum ore 


Anaconda Lead & Silver Co. (n.a.) 


Anthony Pools, Inc. ($2.5) 
Swimming pools builder 


Astro-Science Corp. (n.a.) 


Atlantic Research Corp. ($6.6) 
Transducers, sonar and ultrasonic 
devices and blast gauges mfr. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
($49.6 


Coin operated vending machines mfr., 
operator and lessor 


Barber-Greene Co. ($28.1) 
Asphalt mixing plants and paving 
machines, materials-handling equip- 
ment and ditching machines mfr. 
Borman Food Stores, Inc. ($13.6) 
Supermarket chain operator 
Brunswick Corp. ($354.0) 
Bowling, billiards, educational equip- 
ment and aircraft components mfr. 


Brunswig Drug Co. ($23.0) 
Drug wholesaler 
Burndy Corp. ($21.0) 
Electrical connectors, fusible devices 
and other electrical components mfr, 
Cain & Co, (n.a.) ; 
Electronic sales engineers 
California Liquid Gas Corp. ($4.0) 
LP gas distributor 


(Aberdeen, Wash. plywood plant of) 


(n.a.) 
(Controlled by Hunt Foods & Indus- 
tries, Inc.) 


New York Rubber Co. (over $1.0)* 
(Purchased from Harrison White 
Corp. 

Belting, mechanical rubber goods, 

inflatable life rafts, preservers and 

mattresses mfr. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Guided-missile research and engi- 
neering laboratory of, Monterey, 
Calif.) (n.a.) 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
on Welding Co. div. of) (over 
Welding, burning, earth moving equip- 
ment, components for Diesel engines, 
and machine tools mfr. 


Allison Lumber Co. (over $1.0)* 
Lumber and pulpwood mfr. 


61 oil and gas wells (Duval County, 
South Texas) (n.a.) 
(Purchased from private owners 
headed by G. L. Rowsey) 


Emhart Mfg. Co. 
(Maxim div, of) (n.a.) 
Water desalting equipment, noise 
suppressors and silencers mfr. 


Consolidated Engravers, Inc (n.a.) 
(Business of) 
Engraved cylinders, for printing tex- 


tile fabrics mfr. 

Pyron Corp. (over $.5)* 
Hydrogen-reduced iron powders pro- 
ducer 


Rocket Petroleum Co. 
(Producing properties of) (n.a.) 
errse Pool Supply & Engineering 
0. (n.a. 
Pool equipment mfr. 


“American Electronics, Inc. 


(Concertone Div. of) (n.a.) 

Digital and analog instrumentation 
tape recorders and consumer market 
tape equipment mfr. 


Northeastern Engineering, Inc. (over 
$1.0)* 


Lagat) equipment and devices 
mfr. 


Canteen Service of Houston, Ine. (n.a.) 


Canteen Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Canteen Food Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Joyce Catering, Inc. (n.a.) 

Smith Engineering Works ($4.1) 


Crushing and screening equipment 
mfr, 


Lipson-Gourwitz Co. 
(9 Lipson Super Markets of) (n.a.) 
Union Hardware Co. ($5.6) 
Skates, athletic shoes, golf club shafts 
and ee participant sports equip- 
ment 
Mulhoffer, ‘Ine. (n.a.) 
Drug wholesaler 
Husky Products, Inc. (over $.3)* 
ere systems for “cable in free 
air’’ mfr, 
Memo, Ine. (n.a.) 
Electronic sales engineers 
Shasta Gas Co. (n.a.) 
Liquid petroleum distributor 


a RE A 


Acqutrer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


California Oil Co. 
(Sub. of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia) ($2,578.3) 
Refinery operator and oil marketer 
Canadian International Paper Co. 
(Sub. of International Paper Co.) 
($901.2) 
Kraft board and other paper mfr, 


Celanese Corp. of America ($378.2) 
Synthetic fiber and chemicals mfr. 
Century Geophysical Corp. ($2.9) 
Seismograph survey conductor; geo- 
physical, well logging a industrial 
electronic equipment 
Chandler-Evans Corp 
(Sub. of Pratt & Whitey Co., ee 
(Sub. of Fairbanks Whitney Corp 
($149.0) 
set aircraft and missile accessories 


Chatham Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 


Chemway Corp. ($9.1) 
Proprietary drugs, ethical pharma- 
ceuticals, medicinal and household 
products, insecticides, fertilizers and 
cosmetics mfr. 

Christiana Oil Corp. ($6.4) 
Oil and gas properties and real estate 
owner 


Columbian Carbon Co. ($89.0) 
Printing inks, carbon black, iron ox- 
ides mfr.; natural gas and ‘crude oil 
explorer and producer 


Comptometer Corp. ($12.5) 
Calculating and diction-transcription 
machines mfr, 


Continental Baking Co. ($117.3) 
Bread, cake and frozen foods mfr, 


Coos Bay Timber Co. 

(Sub. of Georgia-Pacific Corp.) 
($264.2) 

Plywood, lumber, doors and other 
wood products mfr, 

Crompton & Knowles Corp. ($25.4) 
Looms, reinforced plastic products; 
wrapping, packaging, etc., machinery 
and dyestuffs mfr. 

Daffin Corp. 

(Formed by merger of) 


L, A. Darling Co. ($6.9) 

Display fixtures, movable office parti- 
tions, mannequins, gray-iron and 
steel castings mfr. 

Dayton Spice Mills Co. (over $.5)* 
(Sub. of Superior Tea & Coffee Co.) 
Coffee mfr. 

Diversa, Inc. ($32.8) 

Oil and gas properties developer, oil 
and gas producer and wells driller 

Domax Co. (n.a.) 

Hotel operator 


Dorsey Corp. ($3.4) 
Highway trailers mfr. (through wholly- 
pred subsidiary, Dorsey Trailers, 
ne 
Ekco Products Co. ($63.4) 
Kitchen wares, etc., mfr. 


Electro-Tee Corp. (over $1.0)* 
med ring assemblies, selector switches, 
miniature relays mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description ind Assets in Millions 


California Western Gas Co. 
(5 Idaho subs. of) (n.a.) 
Liquid petroleum distributor 


Community Oil Co. (Portland, Me.) 
n.d. 
Oil distributor 


Hendershot Farce Products, Ltd. (Can- 
ada) ($2.9 

(More than 95% of the common 
stock of) 
Corrugated paper, shipping eee 
ers, glassine, bottle wraps and 
wrappers mfr, 

Plastic Horizons, Inc. (n.a.) 
Polyethylene film mfr, 


Smalley’s Radio, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Electronic equipment wholesaler 


Farmingdale Mfg. Corp. 
(major assets of) (n.a.) 
Hydraulics, pneumatics and electron- 
ics research 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
(Anti-freeze and automotive chem- 
icals business of) (n.a.) 

Iso-Sol Co. (n.a.) 
Products for eye afimente wearers of 
contact lenses and other optical de- 
vices mfr. 


Arizona Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


(n.a.) 
(80% of the stock of) 
Title and trust business operator 
Ander Chemical oS (over $1.0)* 
Printing inks mfr. 


Dudley Hodgkins Co. 
es ‘ex-N-Set div. of) (n.a.) 
arbon business forms mfr, 
Love's Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd. (n.a.) 
Bakery operator 
13,000 acres of timberland in 8S. W. 
Oregon (n.a.) 
(Purchased aces Carroll M. Shanks) 


Firmaline Products, Inc. (over $.3)* 
Reinforced plastic products mfr. 


Buperior Benen tes Co. ($7.5) 

arm machine systems and equip- 
ment mfr, 

Daffin Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Mobile feed mills mfr. 

The Colson Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Casters, small hard trucks, wheel 
ones hydraulic lift equipment, etc., 
mfr, 


Robbins Coffee Co. (n.a.) 


Texas Electronics Products Corp.(n.a.) 
80% of stock of) 
utomation devices mfr, 
Hilton Hotels Corp. 
(Hilton Hotel aa Hilton Motor Inn 
of, at San Antonio, Tex.) (n.a.) 


Chattanooga’Glass Co. (over $1.0)* 
Glass bottles for soft drinks mfr, 


Pacific Laminates, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Glass fiber fishing rods, poles for 
Le laigie use and tubular products 

Tt. 


Lambros Precision Metals Co. (n.a.) 
Precious metals refiner and supplier 


™ 1 See’ The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957 and July, 1960, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1959 mergers and acquisitions 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 
2 Canadian dollars 
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Acquirer 
Description and Asseis in Millions 


Ero Mfg. Co. ($5.5)! 
Automobile seat covers, metal furni- 
ire health and sports equipment 
rt 


Eversweet Corp. ($.5) 
Citrus juice products mfr. 


Bernard Fain Carpets (n.a.) 


Fairmont Foods Co. ($37.4) 
Dairy products mfr. and processor 


Ferracute Machine Co. (over $1.0)* 
Mechanical punching, cutting, etc., 
presses, super speed presses and spe- 
cial machinery mfr. 

The Flintkote Co. ($179.0) s 
Building materials, floor coverings, 
cement, paperboard and automotive 
products mfr. 

General Mills, Inc. ($246.9) 

Flour miller, package foods, and ani- 
mal feeds, etc., mfr. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
($2,124.9) 
Telephone system operator, telephone 
and electronic equipment mfr. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co.($326.7) 
Tires, tubes, general rubber goods, 
plastics and chemicals mfr. 

Genesco, Inc. ($128.8) 

Shoe mfr, 

Gorham Mfg. Co. ($22.7) 
Sterling silverware mfr. 

Gorton’s of Gloucester, Inc. ($4.9) 

Sea foods and sea products mfr, and 
shipper 


Gulf & Western Corp. ($6.9) 
Automotive and lawn mower parts 
gistributor: auto and truck bumpers 

be 


Hammermill Paper Co. ($60.5) 
Sulphite pulp and writing, bond, 
ledger, printing and other papers mfr, 


Heli-Coil Corp. ($7.1) 
Coiled wire screw thread inserts mfr. 


Hermes Electronics Co. ($2.5) 
Electronics and physics research, com- 
munications engineers, crystal filters, 
digital timing equipment and oscilla- 
tors mfr, 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. ($6.7) 

tom smashers mfr. 


Hofmann Industries, Inc. ($4.3) 
Tubular steel products, aluminum 
and grey iron castings, chlorophyll 
products, etc., mfr. 

Holly Corp. ($14.6) 

Engineers, designers and_ builders; 

oil, gas and minerals producer; ce- 

ee roofing tiles, coffee urns, etc., 
r. 


eee 


Hughes Corp. (n.a.) 


Hughes Aircraft Co. (n.a.) 


Humble Oil and Refining Co. 
(Sub. of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey)) ($9,894.7) 
Integrated oil producer 


Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc. ($5.0) 
Oil, gas and chemicals producer 


Imperial Western (n.a.) 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Bue of Dan River Mills, 
$151.4) 
Textile sales organization 


Inc.) 


DECEMBER, 1960 


J Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Plant & Lederman (n.a.) 
Metal furniture and home furnishing 
items mfr. 


Barra Frozen Foods (n.a.) 
Frozen pizza, hamburgers, etc., mfr. 
Casa Linda Carpets (n.a.) 
Austin Biscuit Corp. (n.a.) 
Peanut butter-cracker sandwiches 
and related snack items mfr. 
Oliver Corp. 
(Farquhar hydraulic and mechanical 
presses line of) (n.a.) 


Sealzit Co. (n.a.) 
Pressure guns and accessory equip- 
ment mfr. 


The Daven Co. (over $1.0)* 
Electronic components mfr, 


Laible Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Wire wound resistors and other sub- 
assemblies mfr. 
Orange County Telephone Co. (Middle- 
town, .) (n.a.) 


Mel Gordon Tire Co. (n.a.) 


Wise Shoe Stores, Inc. (n.a.) 
Shoe store chain operator 

Friedman Silver Co. (n.a.) 
Silverplated holloware mfr. 

Canapro Ltd. (n.a.) 
By-product plant operator 


Florida Frozen Food Processors, Inc. 
(n.a.) 
Auto Spring & Supply Co. (n.a.)_ 
Automotive parts wholesale distrib- 
utor 


Old Colony Envelope Co. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 
(Sub. of Strathmore Paper Co.) 
Envelope mfr. 
Phelps Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of) (n.c.) 
Screw machine bushings mfr. 
Brown-Durrell Co. ($2.7) , 
Underwear, hosiery, and knitwear 
distributor 


Applied Radiation Corp. (n.a.) 
C100 % of the stock of: 50% purchased 
from Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.) 
Microwave linear accelerators mfr, 
Lift Tools, Inc. (over $.5)* 
(94% interest in) 
Agricultural implements mfr. 


Lark Corp. (n.a.) 4 r 
Aviation fuel storage installations 
owner 


Espada Corp. (n.a.) 


Aviation fuel storage installations 
owner 

Trammel Extraction Corp. (n.a.) 

Curtiss Way Co. (over $.5)* : 
(Sub. of Eastern Color Print-Curtiss 
Way, Inc.) . 

Meva Corp. (n.a.) 
Cyclotrons mfr. 

Marketing properties of Martin Stein- 

berg and Jacob E. Kahn (n.a.) 

Eleven retail outlets in the Los 
Angeles area, four in Nevada, and 
twelve in Arizona 

Berkeley Shore estates (n.a.) 
Real estate development in Berkeley 
Township, N. J 

Grinnell-Harris Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 

Jacob 8. Bernheimer & Brothers, Inc. 

(over $.5)* 

Flannel converter 


nea Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Jetronic Industries, Inc. ($2.2) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


Kartridge-Pak Machine Co. 
(Sub. of Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc.) 
($67.7) 
Packing house machines mfr, and 
lessor 

Kawecki Chemical Co. ($6.6) 
Chemicals and chemical products, 
metals and alloys mfr, 


Keystone Camera Co. (over $1.0)* 
Home movie equipment mfr. 


Kimm Products, Inc. (n.a.) 


Kollmorgen Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


oe @ 


Lau Blower Co. ($6.8) 
Air blower assemblies, ventilating 
fans, and building products mfr, 


H. C. Little Burner Co. 

Pah of Bastian-Morley Co., Inc.) 
Water heaters, gas-fired heating boil- 
ers and incinerators mfr. 

Locke Joint Pipe Co. ($40.2) 
Eemeees concrete pressure pipe 
mfr. 

Mayar Silk Mills, Inc. (n.a.) 


Mayfair Markets ($40.2) 
(Controlled by Arden Farms Co.) 
Supermarket chain operator 


ee ip hk Advertising (U.S.A.) 
n.d. 
Advertising agency 
McKay Machine Co. ($7.9) 
Auxiliary rolling mill machinery, sheet 
metal processing equipment, ete.,mfr. 
MoNeil Machine & Engineering Co. 
($29.8) 
Rubber making machinery mfr. 


Minerals Engineering Co. ($1.7) 
Tungsten mine operator, geiger coun- 
ters mfr. 


Natcon Chemical Co. (n.a.) 


National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
($508.6) 


Alcoholic beverages, chemicals and 
feed products mfr. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. ($44.7) 

Tron and steel castings, anchor and 
steam shovel chains, couplers and 
other railroad specialties mfr. 

New York Wire Cloth Co. ($7.8) 
Insect metal screening, insecticide 
sprayers, fire extinguishers, auto- 
matic glass washers and orthopedic 
equipment mfr. 

J. J. Newberry Co. ($117.1) 
5c and up merchandise retail store 
chain operator 

Newspaper Marketing Associates 
(Formed by merger of) 
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\ Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Ray Jefferson, Inc. (n.a.) 
Ship-to-shore radios, antennas and 
radio direction finders mfr. 


Alpha De aia Works, Inc. (over 


Special production machinery mfr, 


Penn Rare Metals, Inc. (n.a.) 
(50% of the common stock of) 
Germanium, cesium, and rubidium 
metals and salts producer 


meee Corp. of America (less than 


Magnetic tape recorders and test 
equipment mfr. 

Sentry Sanitary Corp. 
Sanitary plumbing ware business of 
(Sub. of Sentry Corp.) (n.a.) 


Inland Motor Corp. (over $.1)* 

D. C. torque motors and rotary 
amplifiers mfr, 

Kollmorgen Optical Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Optical, mechanical and electronic 
equipment mfr. 

Crane Co. 

(Viking Air Products div. of) (n.a.) 
Furnace blowers, humidifiers, and 
air-moving equipment components 
mnfr. 

Tamco Corp. (over $.3)* 

Furnaces and air conditioning equip- 
ment mfr. 


Carswell Metal Drainage Products, Inc. 


n.d. 

Corrugated metal pipe fabricator 
Cheney Frantex (n.a.) 

(Business of) 

er from Longford Weavers, 

ne. 

American Food Stores, Inc. 

(10 markets of) (n.a.) 


Orangefair Center, Inc. (n.a.) 
(92.4% of the stock of) 
F. G. Mullins. Co. (Seattle, Wash.) 
(n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Deltec Inc. (over $.3)* 
Machine shop operator 


F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
(Assets and liabilities of) (n.a.) 
Pumps and water systems, power 
spraying equipment and water condi- 
tioners mfr. 

Howe Sound Co. 
(Refining plant of) (Salt Lake City 
Area) (n.a.) 

Hilo Co. (n.a.) 
rag products for dogs and cats 

tr. 


Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. (over 
$1.0)* 


(Increased ownership to 60% by pure 
chase of 26% of common stock of) 
(Jointly owned by P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc., Sharon Steel Corp. and 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp.) 
Titanium, zirconium, special metals 
and alloys sheets, strips, plates, bar, 
etc. mfr. 
General Pacific Corp. 
ae Hubbell & Co. div. of) (over 


Protective coatings for pipes applier, 
and paint mfr. 
Pacific Wire Products Co. (over $.5)* 


Hested Lee Stores Cos. (n.a.) 
Store chain operator 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Inc. (n.a.) 
Newspaper representative organiza- 
tion 


i 


1 Includes assets of Plant & Lederman 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manuface 


turers, 1960 
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Acquirer f 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


North Electric Co. ($13.5) 
(Controlled by L. M. Ericcson Tele- 
phone Co.) (Sweden) 
Telecommunications and automatic 
control equipment mfr. 

Northrop Corp. ($109.0). 
Aircraft, electronic equipment and 
missiles mfr. 


Pearson Chemical Co. (n.a.) 


Philadelphia & Reading Corp. ($89.5) 
Anthracite, cinder, building blocks, 
men’s and boys’ underwear and cow- 
boy boots mfr. 

Pierce Pickering Governor Co. ($8.3) 
Mechanical governors, automatic 
chokes, jet engines and missile com- 
ponents, and die castings mfr. 


Pik-Quik, Inc. (n.a.) 


H. K. Porter Co. ($129.2) 
Diversified industrial products mfr. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. ($73.8) 
Synthetic resins, industrial chemicals 
and inorganic color pigments mfr. 


Rockland-Rockport Lime Co. ($.4) 
Lime and lime products mfr. 


Royal Industries, Inc. ($6.5) 
Aircraft, armament and missile com- 
ponents, digital control units and 
amplitudes mfr. 


Seeburg Corp. ($14.7) ay 
Coin-operated phonographs, missile 
components, telemetering equipment, 
transmitters, etc., mfr. 

Servo Corp. of America ($4.8) 
Electronic automation and testing 
equipment, radio communication and 
navigation instruments mfr, 


Shedd-Bartush Foods, I 
(Sub. of Beatrice Pood: Co. ) ($118.9) 
Dairy and food products mfr. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ($46.5) _ 
Steel strapping machinery and equip- 
ment for all types of containers mfr, 
and lessor 


Simmons-Woodward, Inc. 
(Sub. of Universal Match Corp.) 
($43.1) 
Match books, vending machines, coin 
handling equipment, automatic con- 
trols, shipping tags, etc., mfr. 

The Singer Mfg. Co. ($522.7) 
Sewing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and electric appliances mfr. 

Smith, Kirkpatrick & Co. (n.a.) 
Import-export and manufacturers’ 
representative 


Southwest Forest Industries, Inc. ($23.1) 
Lumber and lumber products mfr. 


Standard Coil Products Co. ($31.6) 
Television set tuners mfr, 


TelePrompTer Corp. ($3.5) 
Closed-circuit television programs 
roducer; prompting devices mfr. and 
essor 
Telex, Inc. ($2.0) 
iature electronic components mfr. 


Doyle & Hawley, Ine. (n. a.) 
Newspaper representative organiza- 
tion 

Power Equipment Co. (n.a.) 

(60% of stock of) 
Power supplies for electronic-elec- 
trical systems mfr. 


Acme Metal Molding Co. (n.a.) 
Architectural aluminum products mfr. 


Capudine Chemical Co. (over $.1)* 
Medicine mfr. 

Chatham Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 
(Controlling interest in) 


Star Foundry (n.a.) 
High precision steel tools and molds 
mfr. 


ifebieases: Rock Provisions Co., Inc. 
n.d. 
Meat processor and distributor 
Allied Paint Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Residential and industrial mainte- 
nance paints mfr. 
Deecy Products Co. (over $.3)* 
Plasticizers mfr. 


Carlton Lime Co., 
(Control of) 
Limestone miner 

Vendorlator Mfg. Co. 

Shee Molular Container div. of) 


Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 


Missile and space devices abistatciens 
for shipping mfr. 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
(Upright Visual Bottle Vending div. 
of) (n.a.) 


Howe Sound 
(Railroad radio communications busi- 
ness of Sperry Products div. of) (n.a.) 


Glidden Co. 
(Margarine and salad dressing prod- 
ucts business of) (n.a.) 


Reichel & Drews, Inc. (n.a.) 


Service Paper Co. (n.a.) 
Addison-Semmes Corp. (7.a.) 


Interstate Printing Co. (over $.5)* 
Labels printer 


Fidelity Machine Co. (over $1. 0)* 
Knitting machinery mfr. 


Highfield Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
(80% interest in) 
he ie of U. 8. Hoffman Machinery 
orp 
Fuseable valves, filters, meter locks, 
electrical coils, solenoids and electric 
computers mfr. 


Premier Paper Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
z aper products distributor and whole- 
saler 


—, Corrugated Specialty Corp. 
n.d. 
Paper products processor 


Arrow Board Corp. (n.a.) 
Paper products processor 


Casco Products Corp. ($7.5) 
(66% of the stock of from J. H. Cone, 
individual) 
Automobile accessories, home appli- 
ances, hand power tools, etc., mfr. 


TV Cable, Inc. (Liberal, Kansas) (n.a.) 
Community antenna television sys- 
tem operator 


Aemco, Inc. ($1.5)! i 
Hisesrieet and electronic components 
mfr, 


ra Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Tennessee Corp. ($75.4) 
Copper miner; commercial fertilizers, 
superphosphate, iron sinter, copper 
and sulphuric acid mfr, 

Texstar Corp. ($8.5) 
Oil and gas lands developer 


Textron Inc. ($218.7) 


'—Textiles, metals, plectrgate products 


and machinery 


Textron Electronics, ‘loo. ($15.1) 
dalectronts products and machinery 
Tr. 


Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. ($39.9) 
Glass containers and other glassware 
mnfr, 

Tidewater Oil Co. ($856.4) 
(Controlled by Getty Oil Co. and 


8.) 
Tatagrated oil producer 


Tyler Refrigeration Corp. ($11.4) 

Steel display and storage equipment 
for perishable foodstuffs mfr. 

United Control Corp. ($7.5) 

Electronic control systems and equip- 
ment for aircraft, missiles, and indus- 
trial uses mfr. 

United Industrial Corp. ($26.0) 
Automotive and fabricating tools and 
dies, bid hed cases and cabinets, 
etc., 


United States Shoe ‘ee ($20.9)? 
Women’s footwear mfr. 


United States Tobacco Co. ($34.9 
Snuff, cigarettes, chewing tobacco 
and smoking tobacco mfr. 


Varian Associates ($30.2) 
Microwavetubes,high vacuum pumps, 
graphic recorders, etc., mfr. 


Victoreen Instrument Co. ($9.3) 
Radiation measuring instruments mfr, 


Welbilt Corp. ($19.6) 
Gas and electric Po ranees and air condi- 
tioning units mf. 


West as Pulp and Paper Co. 
Book and kraft papers mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Miami Copper Co. 
(Operating assets of) (n.a.) 
ay miner; molybdenum trioxide 


Massoud Canvas Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Convertible tops, side curtains, eto., 
for pleasure boating industry mfr. 


Albert H. Weinbrenner Co. (over $1.0)* 
(business of) 
Shoe mfr. 


Electronic Research Co. (n.a.) 
Frequency control crystals and crys- 
tal ovens mfr. 

Allegany Instrument Co. (over $.1)* ~ 
Electronic measuring devices, trans- 
ducers and rocket and missile thrust 
ond, pressure measuring equipment 


The Toledo Mould Co. flees than $.1)* 
Glass factory moulds mf. 


Wheless Oil Co. (North Carolina) 
(Fixed assets of) (n.a. 
Distributor 


Robert Becht Co. (over $.5)* 
Shelving, checkouts and other metal 
fixtures for supermarkets mfr. 


Electro Development Corp. (over $.1)* 
Instrumentation systems, electronic 
See peens for jet transports, etc., 

rT. 


Perry Rubber Co. (n.a.) 
Surgical, medical and hospital spe- 
cialties mfr. 


Products Land Co. (n.a.) 


Joyce, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
‘Women’s casual shoes mfr, 


Tuckersharpe Pen Co. (n.a.) 
Pens, pencils and desk sets mfr, 


Semicon Associates, Inc. (n.a.) 
Dispenser cathode tubes, other elec- 
trical and electronic apparatus mfr., 
high temperature metals and ceram- 
ics fabricator 


Electronic Products Co. ss $.3)* 
Electronic instruments 


Unagusta Mfg. Corp. (n.a.) 
Furniture mfr, 


United States Envelope Co. ($29.2) 
(Increased ownership to over 50% b ‘ 
BErebees of over 25% of voting stoc 
0: 

Envelopes, stationery, bags, drinking 
cups, etec., mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1960 


1 Purchase price, The New York Times, June 9, 1960 


2 Includes assets of Joyce, Inc. 


Business Bookshelf 


The U. S. Versus the USSR: Ideologies in Conflict—A monograph 
summarizing the origins and development of both beliefs, 
assessing their relative strengths and weaknesses and their 
power to attract uncommitted areas. By Robert A. Fearey. 
Tost, Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1959, 48 pages. 

1.00 


U.S. Business in Japan—This report discusses the problems and 
the opportunities confronting American investors and li- 
censors in Japan. Published by Business International. 
Haynes Publishing Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1959. $35.00. 


The Common Market—A study of the structure and purpose of 
the Common Market, including a section on the relations of 
the Community with overseas territories. By Jean F. 
Deniau. Frederick A. Praeger, New York, New York, 1960. 
$4.50. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Manufacturing Executives’ Pensions, 1959 and 1955—Are 
there significant differences in the pensions of the 
top three executives in various manufacturing in- 
dustries? Analyzing pension estimates in better than 
500 companies, this article suggests that the ratio of 
benefits to executive compensation does not vary 
greatly from industry to industry. In eight of the eleven 
manufacturing industries compared, the median pension 
falls somewhere between 25% and 29% of current 
salary. 


Selecting Tube Assembly Workers—Management has come 
a long way from “employment by a crook of the 
finger.” Today, personal interviews and batteries of 
tests have helped eliminate much of the guesswork in 
hiring. This article considers the success of an electronic 
products manufacturer in obtaining qualified personnel 
and reducing turnover through a carefully designed 
testing program. 


The BLS Expands Its Wage Survey Program—A recent 
Conference Board study reported that 85% of 363 
surveyed companies. gear their first-line supervisors’ 
salaries to going rates of the area and/or industry. 
These companies are constantly on the lookout for 
up-to-date salary data. In consequence, many will be 
interested in learning that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has expanded its wage survey program to include 
a numberof supervisory jobs that previously were not 
priced. This article offers a detailed analysis of the 
bureau’s new program. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS: IV 


This fourth volume in a series on chemicals statistics is now available to 
Associates, upon request. This final volume, concentrating on industrial 
chemicals and on drugs and medicines, includes valuable long-term data on 
production, employment, wages, financial operations, and foreign trade. 
Initial copies are available without charge. Additional copies can be obtained 
by Associates at $2.50 per copy and by non-Associates at $12.50. 


The earlier volumes in the series are also in stock. They pertain to (I) the 
general subject, and specifically to (II) soap and related products, paints 
and allied products, and to (III) gum and wood chemicals, fertilizers, vegetable 
and animal oils, and miscellaneous chemicals. 


Other industries so far covered in the Board’s Statistics of Manufacturing 
Industries include transportation (three volumes) and rubber products. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 
bec 13. 3-H Pt Be 
MERGERS:AND MARKETS 


SINESS RESEARCH 


aa Motion 


An Eeonomie Analysis ; ae 
of Case Law y 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Studies in Business Economics 


Number Sixty-Nine 


A new study, which is now being mailed to Associates 


Extra copies may be obtained by Associates at $2.50, 
by non-Associates at $12.50 


